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News on the March 


Isn’t that an Isaac Asimov book?: In his state of the 
union message Tuesday night, President Carter called for a 
“‘new foundation” to solve America’s domestic problems 
and bring peace to the world. Saying that the American 
economic system is “‘the greatest in the world,”’ Carter 
urged the nation to follow his voluntary anti-inflation guide- 
lines. He also pointed to diplomatic relations with China, 
ratification of the Panama Canal treaties and American 
“support for marjoity rule in Africa” as examples of actions 
during the past year which have earned the US greater 
respect abroad. His speech was interrupted 25 times by 
applause, down from 45 the previous year. Billy was not in 
the gallery. 


There’s no place like home: The Ayatollah Khomeini, 
exiled leader of Iran’s predominant Shiite Moslem sect and 
arch foe of Shah Mohamnmed Reza Pahlavi, will return to 
Iran Friday after a 1S year absence. Khomeini promises to 
replace the government of Prime Minister Shahphur Bakh- 
tiar with an “Islamic republic.” But analysts fear the 
military, still loyal to the Shah and grudgingly supportive of 
Bakhtiar, will stage a coup if Khomeini brings down the 
Shah-appointed prime minister. 


Four more years: John Connally, Richard Nixon's 
former treasury secretary, announced Wednesday that he 
will seek next year's Republican presidential nomination. 
Connally is the first of the major contenders to announce his 
candidacy, but polls show that most Republicans favor 
either Gerald Ford or Ronald Reagan. Connally, a Demo- 
crat when shot in the infamous JFK Dallas motorcade, 
turned Republican in time to be. appointed to the Nixon 
cabinet. Connally was acquitted in a subsequent trial in 
which he was accused of accepting $10,000 from dairy 
interests in return for persuading Nixon to raise milk parity 
prices. 


No place like home II: President Carter has invited 
former President Nixon to a White House dinner next week 
in honor of Chinese Vice-Premier Teng Shio Ping. The 


invitation was extended, says Carter, because of Nixon's 
historc trip to China in 1972. Polls show that people give 
Nixon the most credit for establishing friendly relations 
with China. 

Sports: Quarterback Terry Bradshaw led the Pittsburgh 
Steelers to a 35-31 victory over the Dallas Cowboys in 
Sunday’s Super Bowl XIII. Pittsburgh is the first team to 
win the Superbowl three times. Meanwhile, the Baseball 
Writers Association of America named Willie Mays to the 
baseball hall of fame. 


News on the Slither 
Antinews: Greenland is still there. 


Carter rejected: Rep. Al Ullman, chairperson of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, flatly rejected a 
proposal made by President Carter to cut back several 
Social Security programs. One of the programs slated for 
termination was one in which children of disabled or 
deceased parents receive money until they reach the age of 
18, or 22 if the child goes to college. Ullman’s rejection of 
the proposal greatly limits its chances of passage this 
session. 


Local news: After some hesitation, the Santa Cruz 
City Council has decided to appeal the Franich decision 
which ruled Measure A, the anti-speculation tax, unconsti- 
tutional. The action may take several years and while A was 
passed by 900 votes in November, the tax will not be in 
effect during the appelate process due to an order signed by 
Franich prohibiting its enforcement until the time the ruling 
is overturned. 


Rotkin backed by neighbors: UCSC faculty 
member Mike Rotkin, a candidate in the March 6 city 
council race, won the unanimous endorsement of the 
Westside Neighbors. Rotkin is a member of the Neighbors 
and has helped gain support for a people's health center on 
the west side of town after the Santa Cruz Medical Center 
moves to the east side next year. 

—An Arenson-Oberholtzer collaboration 


Commission OK’s Lockheed Plan 


by Doug McVadon 


Local efforts to affect the nuclear arms race’ suffered a 
setback Monday night when the County’ Planning 
Commission approved a use permit allowing Lockheed to 
expand its Empire Grade facility to build parts for Trident 
missiles. The commission voted 4-1 to grant Lockheed's 
request after nearly ten hours of testimony at three public 
hearings over the last two months. 

The planners ultimately ignored most of the public 
testimony detailing potential dangers and the horrors of 
nuclear holocaust, choosing to base their decision solely 
on land use issues. Justifying the commission's narrow 
definition of its task, Chairperson Stanley Nielson 
emphasized its limited jurisdiction, saying, “I feel that the 
state of the nation’s defense is in the hands of Congress, 
where it belongs. I think that if every little planning 
commission in the United States started dictating what may 
or may not be done in the national defense. we're going to 
have some very serious problems.” 

People for a Nuclear Free Future wanted the commission 
to reject Lockheed’s application on the grounds that Trident 
is a first-strike weapon which violates international law and 
the zoning regulations of the county's General Plan. Most of 
th 1500 present supported the PNFF Stance, but the 
evening developed into a tense. emotional battle, as many 
tempers tared. 

In contrast to the scene at the Civic Auditorium two 
weeks ago. Monday's hearing had a decidedly different tone 
because many Lockheed supporters turned out to confront 
their opponents. PNFF continued to argue against the 
Lockheed permit on moral and legal grounds, elaborating 
the case they made at the Jan. 8th hearing. 

However, this time PNFF's testimony was countered at 
every tum by those who accused them of “distortion and 


intimidation,” while claiming that Trident is necessary to 
protect the American way of life. Basing their defense 
largely on claims that Lockheed has been a good neighbor, 
the company’s supporters went on at length about 
Lockheed’s civic activities and public service. 

Several speakers responded to attacks on Lockheed’s 
Environment Impact Report by declaring that Lockheed 
has actually improved the environment at the Bonny Doon 
plant. PNFF repeated its charges that potential environ- 
mental hazards have not been fully investigated, and 
stressed the possibility of peace conversion to create more 
jobs. Maureen Smith, speaking for the Peace and Freedom 
Party, called for an immediate end to the arms race, 
claiming that “ allowing nuclear weapons to be built in Santa 
Cruz County is tantamount to allowing a malignant disease 
to grow.” But the planners paid no heed to moral arguments 
once the public hearing was closed. Their final decision was 
swift, considering the long hours of testimony. as they 
paused only briefly to discuss and approve the EIR before 
voting. 

Commissioner Celia Von Der Muhll, who cast the lone 
dissenting vote, objected strongly to the “land use only” 
dictum. Alluding to the deep split in Santa Cruz which 
became apparent Monday night, Ven Der Muhll said, “we 
are a divided county in a troubled world. It is not productive 
to toss epithets back and forth. There are no clear answers. 
and until I get some answers from Congressman Panetta. 
I'm not ready to approve this permit.” 

Tensions between the two segments of the audience 
frequently erupted into shouting matches, creating an air of 
antagonism. Responding to the charges of “cowardice”. 
leveled by nuclear proponents, Steven Belling declared. 
“The cowards are the ones who hide behind a nuclear 
national defense. Decrying what he termed “lunatic poli- 


continued on page 8 
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Redirect program may save, change UCSC 


by Marilyn Werden 

Can this campus be saved? 

And is it worth saving, if, in the process, its academic 
status is reduced to the quasi-junior college level? 

These and other questions are now being asked as the 
special redirect program instituted between the Santa Cruz 
and Berkeley campuses gets underway. This program 
allows certain students rejected by the Berkeley campus to 
attend Santa Cruz for their lower division undergraduate 
work, and then be guaranteed admittance to Berkeley for 
their upper division studies. 

Redirect programs are nothing new to the UC system. It 
has long been policy that any student rejected by one 
campus has the option of having his/her application sent to 
any other campus. But never before have rejected students 
been redirected to one particular campus—and never has 
future admission been guaranteed to the first-choice campus 
at the junior transfer level. However, this is just what the 
Berkeley—Santa Cruz program does. 

This special program is part of an attempt to increase 
enrollment—especially freshperson enrollment—here at 
Santa Cruz, and thus ensure that the campus will remain 
open. During the past few years here enrollment has 
dropped steadily, led by a notable decrease in the number of 
freshperson applicants. 

Recent fears that the campus might close—prompted by 
UC President David Saxon’s offhand remark last fall that a 
campus may have to shut down to compensate for Proposi- 
tion 13 budget cuts—have led to a notable decrease in 
applications for admission in fall, 1979. Administrators 
who had hoped that 6,000 students would enroll here next 
year suddenly had to revise their predictions to 5,000—the 


lowest number since 1972-73. 

It was in the face of that dire prediction that Chancellor 
Sinsheimer began negotiations with Berkeley at the end of 
last quarter. The result: a program which will offer ap- 
proximately 2,000 Berkeley applicants admission to Santa 
Cruz this fall. 

Sinsheimer hopes the program will boost sagging enroll- 
ments here while allaying the public’s fears that UCSC 
might close. 

In addition, he believes the program will boost enroll- 
ments in the UC system as a whole. Many students in past 
redirect programs failed to show up at their second-choice 
campuses, choosing instead to go to other colleges or 
universities. Some 3/4 of these students were lost from the 
UC system, with an accompanying loss of revenue for UC. 
Now, by offering guaranteed admittance to Berkeley as a 
junior, Sinsheimer hopes that those students who would 
otherwise leave will be retained within ‘the UC system. 


JCSC? 


Although the program may offset the enrollment crunch, 
there is concern that it might hurt Santa Cruz academically, 
forcing the campus to take “‘second-rate”’ Berkeley rejects. 
While Sinsheimer refutes this notion, saying that no one 
ineligible for admission to the University of California 
system will be admitted to Santa Cruz, Berkeley Admis- 
sions Officer Bob Bronnell says that Santa Cruz is indeed 
getting those students rejected by his campus. The students 
being redirected here are, according to Bronnell, ‘not our 
first choice generally.” 

UCSC Extension Dean Ted Campbell, who is coordi- 
nating the program on this campus, also admitted that it was 


Agricultural mechanization 


Regents sued for conflict of interest 


by Deck Hazen 
Progressive Writers’ Guild 


Attorneys for California Rural Legal Assistance (CRLA) 
filed suit against the UC regents last Wednesday charging 
them with conflict of interest, illegal profiteering, and using 
public monies for the benefit of private businesses. 

The suit, filed in Alameda County Superior Court on 
behalf of the California Agrarian Action Project (CAAP) 
and 19 farmworkers, charges the regents with using state 
money for its two agricultural research branches—The 
California Agricultural Experiment Stations at Davis, 
Berkeley, and Riverside; and the State Cooperative Extension 
Service, located throughout the siate. 


William Friedland, UCSC sociologist 


These research agencies have in the past developed such 
technology as the row picker and the mechanical tomato 
sorter. But most of the research, the suit claims, benefits 
only the larger growers. In addition, such research threatens 
the small producer because the technology developed is too 
expensive for anyone but the large agri-business corpora- 
tions such as Del Monte, Blue Goose Growers, and Tejon 
Agricultural Corporation. 

The suit also charges that several individuals, now sitting 
as regents, and in high UC administrative positions, are 
also large share-holders in, or corporate executives of, those 
same agri-business corporations. Those named include. 
Edward Carter (regent, board of directors for Del Monte, 
3000 shares of Del Monte stock valued at $78,375.): 
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“probably true’? that the students redirected here are 
Berkeley rejects. But he added that since Berkeley wants 
these students back eventually, it is not entirely correct to 
call them “rejects.” At this time, he believes that at least 80: 
percent of the students being redirected here are eligible for 
admission, and feels that the figure may go as high as 90 
percent. He also noted that a majority of the redirected 
students have grade point averages of 3.3 or better. 

Although the caliber of student being redirected here is 
still being debated, the program is certain.to have an 
important effect on UCSC’s undergraduate curriculum. 
Since some of Berkeley’s classes and requirements differ 
from those here, special programs and classes need to be 
established for the Berkeley transfers, and a committee has 
already been formed for this purpose. Careful advising will 
also be necessary to ensure that these students will have met 
all the requirements for their majors when—and if—they 
transfer. 

The question of how many redirected students will stay 
here after their first two years is very much on the minds of 
UCSC’s administration. “I’m going to be very interested to 
see how many of them stay here,” says Sinsheimer. 

But at this point, no one is sure how many of the 2,000 
students redirected here will actually enroll this fall. UCSC 
is making a majer effort to encourage them to attend, 
however. Besides a letter from Berkeley apprising them of 
the opportunities offered by the program, Chancellor 
Sinsheimer is sending each potential student a letter 
describing the program and the campus and specifically 
stating that he would like them to remain here after their 
lower division work is completed. These letters are being 
followed up by calls from faculty volunteers here at Santa 
Cruz, again urging the redirected students to apply. 


William French Smith (regent, board of directors for 
Pacific Lighting Corporation, parent company for Blue 
Goose Growers, 200 shares of stock valued at $3,875, and 
688 acres of agricultural land owned with Regent William 
Wilson); John H. Lawrence (regent, agricultural land 
owner); William Coblentz (regent, past chair of the 
regents, Managing Director of ASA Farms); William A. 
Wilson (regent, co-owner of agricultural land); Robert O. 
Reynolds (regent, land-owner, partner with J.G. Boswell 
Company—California’s largest grower); J.B. Kendrick, Jr. 
(vice-president of Agricultural and University Services 
and director of the State Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Cooperative Extension, board of directors for Tejon 
Agricultural Corporation) and Chester O. McCorkle (until 
July 1978, UC vice-president, now on the faculty at the 
Davis Agricultural College, Board of Trustees for Del 
Monte, 320 shares of Del Monte stock values at $9,168). 

For all of these people, decisions made regarding UC 
agricultural research have important economic repercus- 
sions. Davis’ development of the mechanical tomato har- 
vester, for example, brought potentially enormous profits 
for those corporations who then applied the machine to their 
own production—Del Monte uses the machines as does 
Tejon. 

Equally important in this suit is the impact of UC ag- 
research ‘on the social conditions in California. Tens of 
thousands of farm laborers have been thrown out of work 
with the introduction of mechanical harvesting techniques, 
and many small farmers (unable to purchase the expensive 
equipment) have been driven out of business. 

UCSC sociologist William Friedland, who has 
studied agri-business, UC agricultural research, and their 
impact on rural communities stated in a recent interview, 
“The university’s research, whether it has intended it or not, 
has over the past 50 years essentially served to produce 
increased economic concentration in California agriculture. 
This is shown by the fact that the sheer numbers of family 

continued on page 8 
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Teeth bared, solutions ready: 
Council candidates attack incumbents 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


Condemnations of the present city council and the - 


housing shortage were the topics of the day as 12 of the 19 
candidates running for the four available Santa Cruz City 
seats revealed their platforms last Thursday in a forum 
sponsored by the Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee 
(SCHAC). 

Candidate Gil Norquist, a member of the Downtown 


Neighbors Association, was the first to speak. He used his. 


alloted six minutes to say he was withdrawing from the race. 
His reason for pulling out was that he felt his time would be 
better spent supporting other progressive candidates. “In 
order to get a good council March 6, we’re going to have to 
bridge some constituencies,” he stated. 

Calling last November’s vote tabulation process “sloppy,” 
candidate Lou Schwartz said Santa Cruz doesn’t obey the 
election laws. He accused the city of leaving ballots 
unattended and not granting privacy to the voters. Referring 
to November’s controversial rent stabilization initiative 
which lost by 74 votes, Schwartz claimed the tabulation 
process was so disorganized that a true count may have 
never been achieved. ‘“‘The rent initiative may have actually 
won,” he added. Schwartz also condemned the quality of 
police and fire units whose members he accused of employing 
“goon squad tactics.” 

Candidate Dave Bockman, long time Santa Cruz en- 
vironmentalist, spoke out against the present city council. 
“T do not support any of the incumbents,” he stated. He 
believes the current council hasn’t worked well with its 
commissioners or with local neighborhood groups. Bochman 
expressed his support for the new SCHAC rent control 
initiative, the greenbelt initiative, and called for the end of 
growth in Santa Cruz. 

Lowell T. Hunter, who campaigned locally last November 
as a write-in candidate for governor, read a letter written to 
him by former Alabama Governor George Wallace which 
thanked Hunter for his support. Hunter expressed the need 
for a ‘“‘snake out of the grass” in the council, and condemned 
the current municipal leaders for allocating $350,000 out of 
a community service fund to the building of a golf course. 
Hunter said the first action he would take if elected would be 
to fire all government employees who make “‘too much 
money.” 

Hunter, like Schwartz, is also unhappy with the Santa 
Cruz police force. “Police protection in Santa Cruz is 
virtually nil as far as I’m concerned,” said Hunter. He also 
expressed his concern about the lack of blacks in police 
ranks. 

School bus driver and real estate agent Ben Greg 
expressed his support for the greenbelt initiative, commented 
on the bad reputaiton of landlords in Santa Cruz and 
proclaimed “I am an honest landlord.’’ Greg expressed 
strong support for rent control and for neighborhood 
organizations. He advocated rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures and more development in urban areas as solutions to 
the housing crisis. 

SCHAC spokesperson and treasurer Bruce Van Allen, 


another candidate, is hoping his development of housing — 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ~~" 
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problem solutions will bring him to the city council. 
Claiming that many of the present city council members are 
landlords and are not sympathetic to tenants, he said that 
“rent control is essential’’ and that no substitute for it should 
be accepted. Van Allen’s solution to the housing problem 
include density bonuses, state and federal subsidies, city aid 
for cooperative-housing, enforcement of anti-discrimination 
laws and the out-lawing of all discrimination against 
children in housing. Van Allen expressed his unhappiness 
with the present city council, saying it ignored the city 
housing advisory committee’s recommendations. “The 
Council should look at its own resources, which they 
haven’t done before.” 

UCSC faculty member Mike Rotkin, a member of the 
Westside Neighbors, believes that “land should be controlled 
by the community and should not be a commodity.” 
Referring to city council refusal to appeal a court ruling that 
the anti-speculation initiative passed by city voters last 
November is unconstitutional, Rotkin condemned the 
council for their willingness to “collapse in the face of legal 
barriers.” 


Richard Barrett, a general contractor who has been 
involved in rehabilitating housing for senior citizens, is also 
in favor of rent control. Announcing the need for a more 
progressive government in Santa Cruz, Barrett reprimanded 
the council for representing only a certain economic 


segment of the community. Calling the members of the _ 


construction industry “‘loathsome reptiles,” he claimed that 
they were an impediment to solving the housing crisis, but 
that their effectiveness is “greatly over-rated.’’ He says 
Santa Cruz banks are the real problem because they make 
long term loans for more expensive—and more profitable- 
housing. 

Lick Observatory business manager Joe Calmis said he is 
not totally in favor of the rent control initiative because of 
the measure’s rental board provision. The board is to be 
composed of two landlords, two tenants and a third party. 


The five members would review individual cases and decide 
whether a rent raise is acceptable or not. Calmis claimed 
that this would make up a “shadow council” and just add to 
the already over complicated bureaucracy in government. 


Candidate Robert Cole ran for a council seat in 1975 and 
has, he says, “been campaigning since then.” Hoexpressed 
his concern about the city’s refusal to appeal the rent 
speculation ruling but was pleased with Governor Brown’ S 
appointment of Chris Matthews to the board of supervisors. 

Cole supports the greenbelt i initiative and the annexation 
of Live Oak into the city’s boundaries, which should help 
alleviate the housing shortage. He would like to see the mall 
closed down for two days of every week for a “fiesta” during 
which local artisans and craftspeople would be able to 
display and sell their creations. Cole told the audience that 
he is a “gay astrologer” and an extreme individualist and 
therefore believes that government shouldn't get involved in 
a person’s private lifestyle. 

Candidate Fred Gray advocated dividing the city council 
Seats into districts so that the members represent a specific 
constituency. As it is set up now, he Says, the council 
members “don’t have to answer to anyone” and “just 
represent special interest groups, their neighbors and them- 
selves.” Gray stated that he is “committed to SCHAC and 
Greenbelt” and expressed a need for more progressive 

actions in government. 

Incumbent councilwoman Charlotte Melville was the last 
candidate to speak and she cited land use conflicts as the 
biggest problem in Santa Cruz. Advocating rehabilitation of 
existing homes, she said, ‘“‘We can’t stop growth completely, 
but where we put the growth is a very significant question.” 
Melville said she is not totally behind rent control because 
the rental board would just add “another layer of govern- 
ment.” She also expressed her support for neighborhood 
groups and for affirmative action programs. 

The forum was held before a group of about 50 citizens at 
the Laurel Community Center. 


Keep up with 
the news 


on 


KZSC-FM 


8:45 a.m. Pacifica news from KPFA 
6:00 p.m. Pacifica news from KPFA 
6:45 p.m. The Santa Cruz Community News 


“The little station at the end of your dial” 
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Party convention 


Demos debauch, confusion reigns 


by Randlett Lawrence 


SACRAMENTO-It might have been a combination 
conference of the P.T.A., the Used Car Salesmen of 
America and Overeaters Anonymous had the sign in the 
lobby not rad WELCOME TO THE SENATOR HO- 
TEL AND THE CALIFORNIA DEMOCRATIC PAR- 
TY CONVENTION. The Friday night reception was held, 
appropriately enough, in the Empire Room. Three piece 
suits, white coated bar boys and Democratic heavies like 
Jesse Unruh and Henry Mello swarmed around the bar. 
Snatches of conversation about “Jerry Brown’s meta- 
morphasis” and Assembly Speaker Leo McCarthy’s plan 


-of attack were drowned out by the tumult of new arrivals. 


Alice Travis, the feminist candidate for state party chair, 
bounced into the bar saying “Super! Super!” to everyone 
she saw. She never noticed Dick O’Neil—her multi- 
millionaire opponent from Orange County—on the prowl, 


shaking hands, making promises, and securing votes for the | 


next day’s election. As more and more delegates donned 
“O’Neil’’ buttons, the orange and blue cards that hung from 
their necks suddenly seemed more like over-sized price 
tags than a means of identification. 

In the lobby I ran into an old acquaintance who had cut 
her hair short since our last meeting. She said she had been 
invited to the Gay and Lesbian Caucus seven times in as 
many minutes. “But those are not the only offers I’ve fielded 
tonight,”’ she said as a red faced delegate bowled her over on 
his way to the bar. He blustered profusely and asked her if 
she would like to recuperate in his hotel room for a while. 

Upstairs the ‘hospitality suites’ were attracting hordes of 
failed and aspiring politicians. Administrative aides to 
legislators could be heard between refrains of mariachi 
music, comparing expense accounts, discussing their pros- 
pects for public office and laughing at how good it was to be 
away from their wives. The Romanesque scene of back- 
slapping, butt pinching and loud guffawing grew bawdier as 
the night wore on and the liquor continued to pour. 

Down the hall a battle was raging in the Women’s 
Caucus. ‘‘Madame Chairperson, I nominate Alice Travis 
for state party chair!” came a shout from within. “I 
challenge! I challenge!” yelled an O’Neil partisan. “That is 
not our function!” 

‘What is our function anyway?” asked another. 

“To defend the principles of the Democratic Party,” 
laughed Leo McCarthy—the second most powerful man in 
Sacramento—as he and his entourage swept past me and 
into a room across the hall. 

I put my ear to the door of the speaker’s suite. “‘He made 
us look like crooks with Prop. 9 (the Fair Political Practices 
Act),” someone said, “so he could pull ahead in the 
governor’s race in ’74. Now he’s making us all out to be 
spendthrifts so that he can challenge Carter in ’80. We’re 


9? 


gonna nail him tomorrow! 


The conversations on both sides of the corridor reflected 
two dramas—both epitomizing the Democratic Party— 
unfolding at once. While fat cat O’Neil was cashing in on 
the $500,000 he spent on Democratic candidates in 1978 
alone, Governor Brown was about to walk into the lion’s 
den on his way to the presidency. 

The next morning on the convention floor Willie Brown, 
Mr. Black Liberal from San Francisco, almost broke a 
blood vessel nominating O’Neil for state party chair. He 
whipped himself into a frenzy, pounding the rostrum and 
exalting about O’Neil “licking stamps for Truman in ’48!” 
He called for the delegates to vote for O’Neil as if he were 
Ayatollah Khomeini calling on the Persians to overthrow 
the Shah. The crowd responded in kind, filling the hall with 
deafening applause. 

“You can just see O’Neil handing out the checks in the 
back room,” said a voice behind me. 

When Willie Brown left the stage in a state of near- 
delerium, Nancy Pelosi—Northern California vice chair— 
came to the mike to second the nomination. Then, to cover 
all the bases, Richard Alatorre from East Los Angeles 
introduced O’Neil to the crowd as if the latter was Cesar 
Chavez. All three of them then stood behind the man 
himself, like servants on his Venuzuelan ranch, as he 
grunted a few words to the crowd. 
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Then came lunch, during which Leo McCarthy upstaged 
all the official business of the convention by launching a 
frontal attack on Jerry Brown. “If our leaders are too timid 
to carry our banner, let them stand aside!” he declared, 
quivering with excitement at the prospect of picking up that 
banner himself. ‘It should be made clear that this Demo- 
cratic Party believes that $28 more (the difference between 
what he and Brown want) each month to the elderly, blind 
and disabled and mothers and kids from broken families in 
this state, living below the poverty level, is high in our sense 
of budgetary priorities. 


“The Romanesque scene of 
backslapping, butt pinching 
and loud guffawing grew baw- 
dier as the night wore on and 
the liquor continued to pour.” 
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‘‘Vigorously oppose welfare fraud we shall. Stigmatize 
guiltless human beings we shall not!” proclaimed the 
speaker. The roar was deafening. Cries of “We want Leo! 
We want Leo!”’ rang through the hall. The man who, for 
fifteen years opposed the struggle to build a farmworkers 
union and establish free election in the fields was suddenly 
the defender of the poor and helpless. 

The delegates loved it. For once they could call someone 
else opportunistic. For once they were not the hacks. This 
time they could claim to be on the right side of a moral issue 
and punish Jerry Brown for not rising up through their ranks. 


Back in the convention hall, Brown approached the 
podium before a hostile crowd. Met with boos and catcalls, 
he paused, unfazed, and then proceeded to cut down Leo 


McCarthy, Jimmy Carter and forty-two years of Keynsian 


economic policies. 


‘Let us not slavishly adhere to the past when we can be © 
the harbingers of the future!” he said, totally transfixed on 
the television cameras below. ‘I hear invocations of the 
needs of the many, but I see perpetuation of privilege for 
the few. I hear calls for health care for the poor, but I see no 
willingness to reject the unconscionable profits of doctors. I 
hear demands to knuckle under to the nuclear power 
industry. Who are the timid souls of this party? Are they the 
ones who serve up the rhetoric of the sixties and ignore the 
realities of the eighties?” 


The speech, heavily laden with left wing buzz words and 
anti-liberal ideas, confused the crowd. He laid the blame for 
Vietnam on deficit spending, suggesting that the people 


‘would not have allowed President Johnson to escalate the 


war if they had had to pay for it out of taxes rather than by 
printing inflationary money. He condemned United States 
support for the likes of the Shah of Iran when the money 
could go toward making America “energy self sufficient.” 


““Wake up America,” he said. ‘‘Wake up!” 


Throughout the speech Brown struck two poses; one 
giving the cameras a perfect profile and the other staring 
them straight in the face. It was only when he began to take 
questions from the audience that he deviated from that 


mode, and that was when he stole the show. The crowd . 
which booed him only twenty minutes before yelled out their | 


questions and cheered his answers. As Brown left the stage 
they applauded, and he revelled in their confusion. 
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In Memorium 


On January 14th; Mr. Candelario O’ Campo died in Watsonville 
Hospital after a long illness. Beyond his duties as the Merrill 
College groundskeeper, Mr. O’Campo became .a trusted and 
valued friend to faculty, staff and students. His warm and friendly 
presence made him, in a most singular and individual way, a 
valued and respected member of the Merrill community. His 
election as Honorary Class Fellow by the graduating class of 
1977 reflected the great respect and affection in which he was 


Neighbors neglected? 


held by the college. 


Feds probe city spending 


The Santa Cruz City Council is being investigated by 
government officials as to the possible misuse of Housing 
and Community Development (HCD) funds. The investi- 
gation was prompted by the Westside Neighbors after their . 
recent request for funds to develop a community health 
center was denied. 

The Westside Neighbors made their request in November 
at public hearings which are required by law before 
distribution of HCD monies. Over 200 Westside citizens 
were present at the hearing to encourage the council to fund 
the health center. But the council claimed at this point that 
the Westside Neighbors were trying to “‘intimidate”’ them. 
_One resident of the Westside questioned why the city 
council should be intimidated by their constituency in a 
display of citizen involvement she found inspiring. 

However, no allocation was made for the health center or 
for any of the other proposals submitted. Other requests 
included money for developent of low and middle income 
housing and extended community services to the Boardwalk 
flatlands area. But the council chose to'give top priority to 
the downtown area which is primarily a business district. 
The HCD money will be spent financing a $64,000 project 
to improve lighting around the mall area, and $3000 for a 
“sign program.” 

The council’s justification for these projects is that it will 
stimulate more jobs in the area. The Westside Neighbors 
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disagree. They point out that there isino assurance that these 
jobs will be created or more importantly that they will serve 
to benefit low income and minority residents. Moreover, 
they state in a letter to a Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) official that the allocations reflect a very “self- 
centered motivation on the part of powerful business 
interests.” The group went on to say that the input of 
citizens was “simply ignored in favor of more lucrative 
projects.” 


The Westside Neighbors feel the council is not encourag- 
ing citizen participation as required by law, but is only going 
through the motions of involving the Santa Cruz community 
in a very superficial way. 

Apparently the council changed their meeting time on 
late notice more than once and frustrated the efforts of those 
trying to publicize the hearings. One hearing lasted only 
four minutes, and the council came to their final decision 
regarding the funds in a “special session” which deviated 


-from their usual meeting time. Because of these instances 


and others the Westside Neighbors feel citizen participation: 
was actually discouraged instead of encouraged. 

The group is now calling for meetings to be set up with the 
council in a ‘“‘workshop type” situation, to further discuss 
what they feel is a crisis for medical care on the westside of 


town. —Kathy Woods 
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State denies supes 
food stamp action 


The decision of the County Board of Supervisors to deny 
food stamps to all persons in the county with “illegal 
addresses” is in violation of state and federal laws, according 
to a letter released yesterday by the State Food Stamp 
Program. 

The board had decided on its policy last Tuesday in a 
measure initiated by Chairperson Dan Forbus. The action 
was taken in response to reports last month citing food 
stamp recipients who live as squatters in the Sycamore 
Grove area. 

Forbus’ proposal for the new food stamp policy was 
introduced to the board without notice as an emergency 
measure. Said Forbus, “If we do not deny them food 
stamps, it will mean that we are aiding and abetting the 
felony of trespassing.” 

Local resident and Grey Panther Al Rowe urged the 
board to have compassion for “those people who do not 
have the nice homes you have.’ However, Supervisors 
Marilyn Liddicoat and Pat Liberty sided with Forbus, while 
Gary Patton opposed the move. 

After the board’s decision, Patton began receiving pleas 
for help from food stamp recipients in his district. One 
person, a trailer resident, had been denied stamps last 
Wednesday for lack of written proof of legal residence 
within the county. 

Before the state informed the county that the new policy 
was illegal, 20 stamp recipients had been ruled ineligible for 
the program and four had been denied approval of their food 
stamp applications. These people now have a right of ‘‘fair 
hearing” before a state board, and cannot be considered 
ineligible if they have an address and a mailing address, 
according to the state. The address does not have to be a 
place where there is a structure, and the mailing address just 
has to be someplace where the recipient can go to collect 
his/her authorization for stamps. 

Patton has stated that he probably would not have 
supported the board’s move even if the state had affirmed 
the legality of the new policy. He said that what the new 
policy would do is “‘tell people that if you are too poor to 
have a place to live, if you don’t have any friends that you 
can stay with, if you are completely destitute, then you can’t 
eat, either.” 

-—by Cathy Calfo and Nellie Oberholtzer 
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Political motive? 


* 


Thieves hit county food program offices 


by Paul Glickman 


For the second time in as many days, “politically 
motivated” burglars broke into the offices of Food and 
Nutrition Services (FNS) Monday night, ransacked the 
offices, and stole two IBM typewriters and the personal file 
of FNS head Sam Karp. On Sunday night vandals struck 
FNS’ Laurel Community Center office; however, nothing 
was taken in that incident. 

Karp, director of the program, ‘old City on a Hill that 
when he arrived at his office on Harvey West Boulevard 
Tuesday morning, he discovered broken glass and files 
strewn all oVer the floor. In addition, the doors in the ten 
FNS offices were kicked off their hinges, and file cabinets 
had their handles broken off. The intruders had also taken 
two boxes of food from FNS’ warehouse. 

Since the thieves did not steal several $200 calculato#s 
and FM radios that were in the office, Karp alleged that the 
burglary was political in motivation. ‘““There’s no question 
about it,”’ he said. Expressing his belief that ‘‘the recall 
people” carried out the crime, Karp said, “It’s getting pretty 
heavy. They were out snooping, trying to see what they 


could come up with to use against us. But more importantly, 
they were also trying to intimidate us.” 

Karp also told CHP that an officer inspecting the scene of 
the crime told him, ‘“There’s something going on here, 
because it’s not a normal burglary.”” CHP was unable to 
verify this remark with city police before press time. While 
police reports confirmed Karp’s description of the burglary, 
investigators refused to comment yesterday on the political 
aspect of the crime. 


“It’s getting pretty heavy. They 
were out snooping, trying to see 
what they could come up with to 
use against us...They were also 
trying to intimidate us.” 
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FNS is a revenue-sharing program which provides 
various food services for the poor, the disabled, and the 
elderly. The program relies on the county for 10 percent of 


its budget, while the federal government supplies the 
remainder. In addition, FNS has been the facal point of a 
power struggle that has been going on since last June’s recall 
election. 


Karp laid indirect blame for the break-ins on “the 
atmosphere created by the recall board.’’ He noted that for 
several months Supervisors Marilyn Liddicoat and Pat 
Liberty have repeatedly denounced FNS’ “political activism.” 
In addition, Liddicoat attempted to force Karp’s resignation 
at last August’s budget hearings when she proposed that 
FNS’ funding be witheld until he give up his post. This was 
amended to require that no FNS money could be spent on 
political activities. After six months of negotiations and 
political activities. However, after six months of negotiations 


and continuations, the county granted FNS full funding last - 


week. 


The various attacks on FNS created an atmosphere of 
fear and mistrust, according to Karp. This could have 
contributed to setting the stage for the burglaries, he argued, 
because the board “has gone so far beyond what even their 
constituents can tolerate.” 


Panthers pounce on ageism, apathy 


by Dana Priest 


Granted, the name Grey Panthers calls to mind a strictly 
gray-haired crowd, but that isn’t the common element for 
which they would like to be recognized. As Max Greenberg, 
member of the group, told City on a Hill, the uniting force 
behind the Grey Panthers is a belief in social changes which 
will meet the needs of people. “It’s not a group of soiely 
senior citizens but rather a coalition of the young and the 
old.”’ And as Mr. Greenberg sees the present situation, “the 
young and the old aren’t getting along, they aren’t working 
together.” 


The Grey Panthers have an active chapter in Santa Cruz 
as well as a network which spans the US, incorporating 
nearly 40 cities and 6,000 members. The issues they are 
involved in as a national group include mass transportation, 
abolition of compulsory retirement and age discrimination 
in employment, guaranteed income, progressive tax reform, 
pension systems, housing programs, amnesty for resisters 
and deserters of the Vietnam war, and reforms of the 
educational system. Their primary emphasis is, however, 
on national health care. 


The Grey Panthers advocate the passage of the proposed 
US Health Service Act, known as the Dellums Bill. 
According to the group, the National Health Insurance Plan 
proposed by Sen. Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) is “an 
absolute sellout” because an insurance company, acting as 
an intermediary between the patient and the doctor or 
hospital, would make a profit where there should be no 
profit. The important factor in the Dellums Bill is the role of 
locally elected health boards in overseeing and admini- 
strating health services to all persons. In this way the unique 
feature of the bill is that it would be democratically 
controlled by the people, from the bottom up. 


Democratic control is stressed in the Grey Panthers. 
They object to elders, or others for that matter, who “sit. 
around waiting for other people to do something for them.” 
They want to see people getting involved in helping 
themselves by doing such things as participating in governing 
boards that set public policy. 


The Grey Panthers believe that the old and the young live 
outside the mainstream of society and thus face discrimi- 
nation or “agism’’ which deprive them of power and 
influence. They stress the need for “a sense of oneness—of 
the commonality of the certain kind of human experiences 
which are characteristic of all of us who attain a great age.” 
Furthermore they stress that the ‘“‘goal of old age is to be 
continuing, maturing, and developing adults reaching out to 
others until the very end of life.” Young people can help 
“recycle” elders and at the same time join their movement 
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to the betterment of both age groups. “Any student who is 


a thinking student will know there’s something wrong with 
this system,”’ believe the panthers. 


When questioned on the specific political problems faced 
in Santa Cruz, Mr. Greenberg remarked on the fragmen- 
tation of the progressive movements: “It’s what the powers- 
that-be want. And if I were them I’d be happy to see it 
(fragmentation) happening.” He went on to say that “we 
make deals like capitalist politicians” patronizing various 
interest groups in order to win votes. Instead he proposed 
that groups for radical change get together and not fear 


scarring off people. “‘We fail to recognize that the problem. 
comes from one source— Washington. It does not represent 
the people, but a class; monopoly capitalism. We know that 
it stems from who holds the means of production. The 
problem is where it goes from there.” 

The Grey Panthers have gone from “there” and are 
stressing their willingness to work with other groups who 


share similar goals. They are definitely not as “gray,” either. 


in membership or in spirit, as their name implies. 

The Grey Panters invite students to join them the second 
and fourth Tuesday of each month at 1:00 pm at the Laurel 
Community Center. 


Court blocks access 
to worker’s wealth 


by Bruce McWilliams 


“The emergence of pension fund socialism (wide-spread 
ownership through worker's retirement funds) has given 
millions of American workers the power, through their 
unions and state and local governments, to claim control 
over their own economic destiny,” says Randy Barber, 
author of The North Will Rise Again: Pensions, Politics, 
and Power in the ’80s. 


A Supreme Court decision last week imposed serious 
obstacles to this possibility of worker control over their 
pension funds. The court unanimously ruled that these 
funds are not subject to anti-fraud securities regulations, 
even though securities constitute a large portion of pension 
fund holdings. The decision is considered a setback by 
progressive elements in labor organizations, who advocate 


employee control over retirement fund investments. 


There has been growing interest in how pension funds are 
invested and who should control these decisions. A pension 
fund is the money set aside by employers and employees to 
provide retirement benefits. Today, the funds amount to 
more than $400 billion and are considered the largest single 
source of investment capital. Advocates for worker control 
argue that employee contributors should make investment 
decisions for the fund. Opponents, on the other hand, 
maintain that the individual contributors do not own this 
money, and therefore, have no right to control it. 


The Supreme Court ruling overtumed a lower court 
decision as to the case of John Daniel. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission had filed a friend of the court brief 
on behalf of Daniel. However, the Teamsters, who stood to 
lose millions of dollars, and the Departments of Labor and 
Justice indicated their opposition to Daniel. 


The case centered around Daniel’s claim for pension fund 
benefits. When Daniel retired, he believed that a Teamsters’ 
pension fund would pay him benefits. However, the Team- 
sters maintained that because Daniel was laid off for three 
months during his 20 year tenure, his claim was invalidated. 
Daniel filed suit against the Teamstrs on the basis of a 
securities fraud. He contended that by contributing to a 
pension plan, he was, in effect, investing in securities. An 
SEC regulation requires that all provisions surrounding a 
securities purchase must be stated to the investor. The 
Teamsters did not inform Daniel as to the ramifications of 
his break in service. Daniel, in his suit, said that the 
Teamsters had therefore committed a securities fraud. 


However, the justices were of the opinion that ‘‘an 
employee is selling his labor to obtain a livelihood, rather 
than making an investment in the future.” Accordingly, 
their decision implied that an employee’s pension fund 
should be regarded as an employer's gratuity instead of as a 
deferred wage. 


This definition places a legal restraint on proponents of 
worker pension fund control. Their argument has been that 
employer contributions to an employee's retirement fund 
constitutes a portion of the salary to be collected later. 
Workers should, therefore, have direct control over the uses 
of this money. The Supreme Court said that the funds were 
to be controlled by the contributor. Justice Powell said that 
“while the fund itself generates profits, a far larger portion of 
its income comes from employer contributions, a source in 
no way dependent on the efforts of investment decisions.” 


Because of this ruling, Daniel will not be able to collect 
any payments. Daniel’s lawyer said that he intends to 
pursue the case on other grounds. y 
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Lockheed approval continued 


cies,”-Belling asserted that “we will not be denied.” 
Untierscoring the high stakes of the nuclear arms race, 
PNFF presented Gerald Okimoto, a Japanese soldier who 


‘entered: Hiroshima the day after the 1945 blast. Okimoto, 


with the help of a translator, described the devastation he 
witnessed, and the lifelong ailments which have plagued 
him ever since his exposure to high radiation levels. “‘For 
most of my life I have had to do all I can just to survive,” 
said Okimoto. Other PNFF speakers attempted to convince 
the commission that allowing Lockheed to construct Tri- 
dent would increase the likelihood of repeating these 
horrors on an even larger scale. 

One of many outbursts of bickering occurred when 
Lockheed supporters heckled Okimoto, inciting a vehement 
response. Bob Morton, then took the microphone to attack 
PNFF and Commissioner Von Der Muhll, charging that 
PNFF has ‘contaminated these hearings,’ Morton cast 
aspersions on Von Der Muhll’s loyalty, implying that in 
another time her actions would be treasonable. Two of 
Morton’s colleagues/at Public Trust echoed his accusa- 

imminent Soviet threat” as evidence 
that Trident is needed, and charging that ‘“‘the commission 
has been manipulated into holding these hearings, which 
have become a forum for political activists.” 

Anti-nuclear speakers acknowledged the fact that this 
decision won’t affect national security policy, but added 
that we condone nuclear weapons by not opposing them. 
Jane Weed, of the Resource Center for Non-Violence, 
summed up the PNFF position by thanking Lockheed 
employees for their involvement, and called for more 
dialogue, especially on peace conversion plans. Weed said, 
“The public hearing process has perhaps reached its peak 
here, with this incredible forum on nuclear power and 
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ATTENTION: 
Graduating Seniors 


The University of Santa Clara offers a unique graduate prog- 
ram leading to a Master of Science Degree in Applied 
Economics. The program is job oriented; it can be taken on a 
part time basis; it provides students with an opportunity to 
devote part of their effort to study of a business field; it ex- 
poses students to the use of computers; and it does not re- 
quire a bachelor degree in economics for admission. 

For further information and application forms write or call 
the Director, Master of Science Degree in Applied Economic, 
Graduate School of Business and Administration, University 
of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California 95053. 408-984-4341. 
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weapons.” She said that the issue is not only a conditional 
use permit for Lockheed, but “the people’s right to decide, 
to take the initiative to say ‘no’ to the arms race.” 

A 20-minute rebuttal by Lockheed attorney Robert 
Bosso culminated the most extensive planning hearing in 
county history. Bosso attempted a point by point refutation 
of PNFF’s arguments, denying that Lockheed uses any 
radioactive materials at the Empire Grade facility, and that 
any danger is presented from toxic chemicals, noise or 
traffic. Bosso concluded by urging a decision based only on 
land use considerations, not on public opinion. In his words, 
“Decisions should be made on facts, not on applause 
meter.” 

PNFF and other Trident opponents were dismayed by 
the final vote, pledging to carry the fight against the permit 
as far as necessary. The commission’s recommendation 
now goes to the Board of Supervisors for final judgment. 


UC sued continued 


farms have continued to decline, and there is no indication 
that the tendency will end. 

“The specific mechanisms by which this works have been 
that larger production units (like Del Monte and other 
grower corporations) can capitalize better on UC research, 
and agricultural extension has tended to concentrate on the 
corporations. The result has been that UC research has 
contributed to the process by which family farms disappear. 
In addition, these tendencies show up in the way the 
university deals with agricultural labor, consumers, and 
environmental concerns—practically no attention has been 
given to the problems of agricultural workers per se, except 
as a factor in production—something that has to be 
controlled. The major way that factor has been controlled is 
through mechanization.” 
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Virtually no resegrch (aside from Friedland’s work) on 
the problems created by agricultural mechanization, and 
UC ag-research is underway within the UC system— 
Friedland’s research has received only partial UC funding 
in the past, and currently receives no UC funds. Friedland 
mentioned that he will be sponsoring a series of courses 
through the UCSC Community Studies Department, entitled 
the “Second Curriculum’”’ beginning spring quarter which 
will provide credit for students working in areas related to 
his research field. Interested students can contact Professor 
Friedland through Merrill College. 

Taken in a larger context, Friedland suggested that the 
suit probably won’t reverse current directions of UC 
research in agriculture, but stated that it might increase the 
pressure on UC officials to give greater attention to the social 
implications of that research. 

Specifically, according to CRLA attomney Tim McCarthy, 
the suit asks for < injunction against the university, 
prohibiting it from “engaging in agricultural mechanization 


research and development which provides a special eco- 


nomic benefit for private agri-businesses,”’ and prohibiting 
UC regents, officials, and employees from “participating 
in or influencing decisions concerning agricultural mechan- 
ization research and development in which they have an 
economic self-interest.” 

The suit also asks for an order requiring the university to 
use its royalties (gained from the sale of agricultural 
machines) to provide retraining and relief for the farm- 
workers displaced by those machines. 

McCarthy stated that the trial is still a long way off, but 
that the next step will be to serve the regents with the suit. 
The regents will then have 30 days to respond and both 
sides will have an opportunity to get more information 
through a process of ‘“‘discovery,”’ after which the case will 
be taken to court. 
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Update: reorganization marches on 


by Roberta Gordon and Mark Lipson 


Editor's note: The authors are student representatives on 
the chancellor's Committee for Student Life and Housing. 


What has come to be referred to as simply “‘the reorgan- 
ization” is really a complex set of administrative and 
academic activities, committees, discussions and proposals, 
as well as events and circumstances dictated by powers- 
that-be outside of the Santa Cruz campus. 

It is a bewildering maze of history, politics, conflicting 
educational philosophies, and a confusing variety of actors. 
We hope to clarify some parts of this maze, and present a 
discussion of issues of particular concern to students and the 
status of these issues in the committee process. 

The main conflict surrounding these issues is the desire to 
obtain quality higher education in an environment of scarce 
resources. For UCSC, the acquisition and apportionment 
of resources is seriously hampered by declining enrollments, 
an unclear image of the campus, and an inefficient admini-. 
strative structure. 

At this time, the principal factors determining the near 
future of UCSC are: 

1) The reaggregation of faculty and the combining of the 
colleges and divisions (except for Oakes and College 
Eight); 

2) The elimination of 20 full-time faculty positions at this 
campus and a cutback in the operating budget of over 
$700,000, imposed by the systemwide administration 
supposedly as a result of Proposition 13; 

3) The “redirection” of overflow Berkeley applicants to 
this campus, who will be offered the option of entering 
Berkeley in their junior year if they meet its requirements. 
The number of students UCSC will receive through this 
program is uncertain, but the administration is estimating 
that 200 to 700 will be here next year. Berkeley’s require- 
ments for these students is complicating the revision of the 
first-year curriculum at Santa Cruz; 

4) The two committees appointed by the chancellor to 
address curricular questions and problems of student life 
and housing. Charged with implementing the reorganization 
in their respective areas, these committees will be the 
principal forum for resolving many important problems. 
The Curriculum Committee is dealing with the question of 
allocation of funds for all administrative and academic 
programs, the future of general education and basic skills 
courses, and the support and supervision of interdiscipli- 
nary and interdivisional curriculum. The Committee on 
Student Life and Housing is concerned with student 
affiliation with the colleges, extracurricular activities, the 
advising and counseling programs, and student housing. 
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Lockheed internships rouse criticism 


by Deck Hazen 
Progressive Writers’ Guild 


“People are being invited into a situation where they are 
being told that they needn’t be responsible for their 
actions,” comments Phil McManus of People for a Nuclear 
Free Future (PNFF) in reference to UCSC’s Cooperative 
Education program placement with the Lockheed corpora- 
tion and Lawrence Livermore nuclear labs. 

PNFF recently organized two mass presentations before 
the Santa Cruz Planning commission public hearings on a 
Lockheed land use permit that would enable them to expand 
their production to include critical components for the 
Trident II nuclear missile system. 

This issue, like the issues of on-campus IBM recruitment 


- and UC pension fund investments in South Africa, has 


raised concern over the role of the university in matters of 
‘social responsibility. 
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What’s at stake? 


Student representatives serve along with faculty, staff 
and adminstrators on both committees. In addition, the 
chancellor has, at student request, called for the establish- 
ment of a Student Advisory Committee. Consisting of five 
students from every college, this committee is charged with 
advising the reorganization committees. At present all the 
seats on this committee have not been filled and its precise 
role remains uncertain. However, if it is effectively organized 
and consulted, it could become a powerful vehicle for 
student participation in the reorganization process. 


“What will the college be (and) 
how will they function?” 
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We see five specific areas of concern to students which 
must be addressed by the reorganization. In sum, they pose 
the overall question of, ‘‘ What will the colleges be, how will 
they function, and what will their relation be to the academic 
programs of the university?” 

The following is a synopsis of the five major issues as they 
stand in their respective committees 

1) What will be the implication of student affiliation 
with a particular college in terms of participation in 
academic programs, housing and advising? It is virtually 
certain that affiliation and/or residence at a particular 
college will not have any relation to participating in 
academic programs or majors. For example; taking art 
courses or being an Aesthetic Studies major will not be 
contingent on being a College Five student. There will no 
longer be any courses for College Five students and only 
the same is true for the other colleges. 

To continue our example College Five will almost 
certainly remain predominantly an artists’ community, but 
there will be no formal connection between student affiliation 
and being a part of a particular program. The problem that 
must be addressed here is how to maintain a diversity of 
student interests within each college. Assuming this diversity 
is desirable, how do we avoid ghettoization—only natural 
science students living at Crown, for example. The consensus 
in the Student Life Committee seems to be that no one 
wishes to assign incoming students to particular colleges. It 
is hoped that a balance of student interests will be maintained 
in each college by allowing students their choice of colleges. 


the role of our program to make choices for students.” 
Kristie Kesel, Co-op Ed. placement coordinator said, “If 
there aren’t any students interested in working for Lockheed, 


“Tf there aren't any student 
interested in working for Lock- 
heed, there won't be any place- 
ments.” 


there won’t be any placements.” 

Denna Hurwitz, also of PNFF, counters, ‘We live in a 
society devoid of moral responsibility. The result of a 
corporate, bureaucratic system is that no one person or 
persons can be held accountable,” she says. Jane Weed, 
who summed up the PNFF arguments before the planning 


It is important to note that College Eight and possibly 
Oakes present special problems. Formerly, College Eight 
consisted of faculty from a Variety of disciplines, but with 
the onset of the reorganization it appears that only environ- 
mental studies (E.S.) faculty will remain there. It is possible 
that at some point in the future College Eight will admit only 
E.S. majors. Student affiliation at Oakes is also uncertain 
since Oakes’ role as a college after the reorganization is still 
unclear. 

The questions of advising and housing have yet been 
addressed by the committee. | 

2) What will be the fate of the curriculum now admini- 
stered by the colleges? To clarify, these courses fall under 
three categories: A) formal majors administered by colleges 
(e.g. Mod Soc, Women’s Studies); B) groups of related 
courses that are not associated with any particular board of 
studies, but are an identifiable program within a college; C) 
miscellaneous courses, mostly interdisciplinary, now offered 
through the colleges. 

There will be a review of all such majors, programs and 
courses to determine which shall remain in the UCSC 
curriculum and who will supervise them. This review will be : 
conducted by the Academic Senate and the budgetary 
authorities in the central administration. Some of these 
courses will logically fall under the various divisions. 
Others may be placed under the supervision of the academic 
vice-chancellor. 

Once again Oakes and College Eight present a special 
problem. It appears that their academic offerings will be 
administered by the college and overseen by the academic 
vice-chancellor. 

3) How will faculty affiliation with boards and divisions 
affect extracurricular interaction in the colleges? Faculty 
interaction is a critical element in the creation of strong 
college communities. Their most important extracurricular 
role is (or should be) advising, but it is not yet clear if 

advising will be conducted through the colleges or the 
boards. In large part, the extracurricular participation of the 
faculty in the college community is up to them as individuals 
and cannot be required of them. 

The simple physical placement of faculty offices will 
strongly affect their interaction with particular groups of 
students. This placement is presently in the hands of the 
deans as they regroup the faculty along divisional lines. 

4) How will the divisional curriculum be reorganized, 
and what program requirements will be imposed upon 
students? 

The deans are currently reviewing the boards within their 
divisions and will be ultimately responsible for the curri- 
culum—except for those interdivisional courses and pro- 


Continued on page 11 


political implications of what they are involved in.” 
Paul Niebanck, UCSC professor and the “grandfather” 
-of Co-op Ed also spoke at the hearings in opposition to the 
Lockheed request. Contacted about the connections be- 
tween Lockheed and Co-op Ed, Niebanck stated that it is 
important for everyone to make up their own minds on the 
appropriateness of working for such corporations, but also 
said, ‘‘7 wouldn’t go out and recruit those poms if I were 
there.” 
Ellis McKenzie stated that there is no specific policy on 
recruiting such placements—although, his office has dis- 
_cussed the issue. But “choices are being made all the time” 
counters McManus, “we don’t claim any monopoly on the 
truth, but I think it’s important for the university to 
acknowledge the grave moral questions raised by Lockheed’s 
work and evidenced by the public outcry.” 
Amid this flurry of phone calls and conversations, the 
administration (both the student affairs office which over- 
sees Co-op Ed and the chancellor’s sie remained 
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Brown's UC budget: 
Rough days still ahead 


by Trish Glassey 


The University of California has been slated for a modest 
3.9 percent increase according to the governor’s recently 
proposed 1979-80 budget. Although this retracts earlier 
threats that the UC budget would be cut by 10 percent, it falls 
short of the Regents’ requested 8.3 percent increase. With 
the rate of inflation hovering at 8-10 percent, Brown’s 
proposed budge: will mean an actual decrease in expend- 
able funds available at UC.. Specific programs related to 
access to the university, such as affirmative action and aid 
for the handicapped will be especially hard hit. In addition, 
faculty salary increases and additional funding for teaching 
assistants were not included in the budget. 

According to Brown’s budget, although the state would 
fund almost $1.9 million of the student affirmative action 
programs currently supported by student fees, this will 
result in only a $27,000 increase in overall affirmative 
action expenditures. The university had requested a $707,000 
increase. 


“'...affirmative action and aid for 
the handicapped will be es- 
pecially hard hit.” 
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“The state’s willingness to pay for the student fee funded 
programs is certainly welcome because it will free up $1.9 
million which can supplement shrinking university financial 
aid resources,” said UC Student Lobby Co-Director David 
Shontz. 

Brown neglected to include $600,000 requested for a 
graduate affirmative action program in his budget. There 
has previously been no coordinated systemwide effort to 
increase the participation of women and minorities in the 
University’s graduate programs. 


“Enrollment levels for women and minorities in UC’s 
graduate and professional programs are abysmal,” said UC 
Student Lobby CoDirector Amiel Jaramillo. “These facts, 
coupled with the ambiguity of the Bakke decision, illustrate 
the need for not only philosophical support, but also 
financial commitment to increasing their participation 
rates.” 

Although the governor’s proposed budget did not include 
any specific figure for the level of faculty and staff salary in- 
creases and these figures are not expected to be released 
until later this year, the budget did state that the university 
could divert program funds to faculty salary increases at its 
discretion. 

“I personally hope that the governor decides to give the 
faculty a substantial increase because I can’t think of any 
other acceptable place in the budget that the money could 
come from,” said Shontz. 

Some observers note that the university should be 
concerned with securing a pay increase since there was no 


increase last year and beginning July 1, 1979 UC and state _ 


university employees will be able to bargain collectively. 

In order to increase program accessibility and support for 
handicapped students and employees (as mandated by 
federal law) $1.7 million had been requested by the 
university, but the governor’s proposed budget allows for 
only a $309,000 increase for programs. 

The university is expected to attempt to persuade the 
legislature to provide full funding for the affirmative action 
and handicapped programs. 


The Institute of Appropriate Technology, first funded in — 


the 1977-78 budget year at $190,000, was cut to $105,000 
in the aftermath of Proposition 13. Despite requests by 
students, Brown left it at this reduced level. 

“I'd always thought Brown would be the last person we'd 
have to convince of the need for research into enviromen- 
tally sound and less energy consumptive technologies,” 
Shontz lamented. “Especially when you look at UC’s other 


research into nuclear weapons, nuclear power, and agri- 
business! You’d think he’d want to purify us!” 

“‘We believe that the state and the university are morally 
obligated to offer disabled students and employees the full 
opportunity to participate in UC’s programs. The governor’s 
proposed contribution to that effort may not even meet the 
legal requirements,” said Shontz. ‘““The action may jeo- 
pardize UC’s massive federal support.” 

Brown also failed to respond to a proposal intended to 
improve undergraduate instruction at UC. The Regents’ 
request for $1 million to support additional teaching 
assistants was denied. During the past 10 years under- 
graduate enrollments have increase 45 percent while the 
number of teaching assistants has only increased 28 

| percent. Faculty positions have also increased much slower 
than overall student enrollment. Also, for the first time in its 
existence, the Undergraduate Teaching Excellence Fund 
had its budget reduced by $30,000 by the state. 


___CORRECTION _ 


A quote of Nancy Chodorow in the Jan. 11 issue of City 
on a Hill was in error. On page 17, the quote should have 
read, ‘‘I don’t think it’s the individual responsibility or or 
fault of single mothers or mothers in normal families where 
fathers don’t do much childcare that their children don’t 
have enough involvement with men.” 


The photo of Herman Blake (CHP, Jan. 19, 1979) should 
have been credited to Kristen Jacobsen. 
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Staff responds to cutbacks 


by Deck Hazen 


Progressive Writers’ Guild 


ile there has been a considerable amount of 
\ ,' } discussion in the press and elsewhere from the ad- 
ministration regarding staff cut-backs, few people 
(including the administration) have considered the feelings 
of UCSC staff. Since, according to the report issued by 
Wendle Brase of the Finance and Planning office, the cut- 
backs will fall most heavily on lower level classified staff 
(mostly women and third world people) we asked a few staff 
members for their thoughts on the issue. 
Dennis Speer, media lab 

““My feeling is that I (and other member of the staff) would 
be willing to share in the cut-backs if they can be shared by all 
employees of the University from the Chancellor on down. 
Low level employees will find it more difficult to take a cut 
(say, one day a month) than the higher paid employees, but 
many people that I have talked with are willing to do it so that 
no one has to be laid off.” 

The information that’s going around now is mostly rumors, 
and I think that’s dangerous because it creates fear, and people 
get more frightened—pointing a finger at other areas that 
should be cut-—other than their own. I suppose that will 
continue to happen until the Chancellor issues some kind of 
word on who will be cut.” 

Cheryl Van De Veer, Oakes college office, and 
AFSCME campus chair. 

“The proposed cuts, as outlined in the Brase Report, are 
tremendously unfair and unwise. The secretaries, custodians, 
and grounds-keepers (mostly women and third world people, 
who are already hurting) to be laid off are already over- 
worked—the work has increased drastically this year, and un- 


less the number of administrators, faculty, and students are re- Andre Dunkell, Storekeeper 


duced, the needs for these services will not be reduced. 


Phyllis Hazen, Merrill 


At Berkeley, some of the cuts were made in the administra- 
tive staff—not just lower paid classifications. At UCSC this 
hasn’t been the case, obviously because only administrators 
are sitting on the cutting committee. Cuts should be shared 
equally across the board, every UCSC employee, including 
the Chancellor, should take a one to two week lay-off— 
whatever is necessary.” : 

Another Oakes College office employee. 

“I agree with Cheryl, I think the cuts should be shared 
across the board—although there might be units that are in- 
dependently funded that could be exempt. 

If the administrators had to share the burden, perhaps 
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they’d be more willing to look for other areas to make cut- 
backs (other than staff jobs). As it stands now, they’re getting 
away with it free and clear.” 

Andre Dunkell, storekeeper, Campus facilities, 
AFSCME member. 

“It basically boils down to the fact that those areas that are 
the most vulnerable—where people have the most at stake— 
are the ones that usually get axed first. It’s never been 
university policy to think about the people down in the lower 
echelons. 

Sharing the cuts would be more fair—obviously if the 
Chancellor took a day’s cut, it would make up for a lot of 
custodians. 

The one thing that Santa Cruz lacks right now is the feeling 
that we’re all in the same boat—we all have to try to solve this 
problem together.” 

Patty Lease, Merrill College office. 

“I just don’t know what’s going on. I get very angry because 
nobody will come out and tell us anything.” 

Phyllis Hazen, Merrill College office, (and one heck of a 
mom). 

“T'd like to see Santa Cruz follow the lead of Berkeley, 
which I understand is cutting back at administrative levels too. 
You can’t say that all the cuts need to come from us little 
people—its got to follow that there are many jobs at the top’ 
that can be cut as well. I think the cuts should be shared 
equally. Your face is dirty.” 


I also talked with Victor Kimura, Director of Budget in the 
Finance and Planning Office for the administrative perspec- 
tive. 


“I'd like to see Santa Cruz follow 
the lead of Berkeley, which | 
understand is cutting back at 
administrative levels too.” 


“I think its pretty much up to the Vice-Chancellor in charge 
of each unit to come up with the required amount of money to 
be cut. The Resource Priority Committee (RPC—the Brase 
report) made recommendations to the Chancellor, but they 
were just recommendations—the final decisions will have to 
be worked out between the Chancellor and the various Vice- 
Chancellors.” 

In talking with people from around the campus (more than 
are reported here) there seems to be a division of perspective 
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within the ranks of the staff. There are those who are very 
concermed, and willing to talk about it, but there are also those 
who, for whatever reason, were not eager to express their feel- 
‘ings one way or another. I got the sense that they may have been 
intimidated,or had simply been excluded from any of the 
discussion about the cut-backs and therefore couldn’t form- 
ulate an opinion. But regardless of perspective, it became 
clear that many people were very concerned—more so than 
administrative proclamations would indicate. 

It is rumored that the cuts will begin as early as the end of 
this month, and probably no later than the end of February. 
Perhaps at that time, when people start losing their jobs, 
people will be more willing to speak out. 


‘ 


photo credit: Sarah Hardy 


Dennis Speer, Media Lab 
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by David Arenson 

The following story is based on actual events at UCSC. 
Names have been changed to protect the innocent. 

It wasn’t that Jane disliked living on campus. She had a 
good view of the middle of another dormitory and at $150 
a month she realized it was cheaper than living in Tokyo. 

It wasn’t that Jane didn’t like the comfortable furniture 
she was provided with. It was the paint: hospital green. 

Not a major problem, thought Jane as she went to see the 
housing coordinator who then directed her to the bursar’s 
secretary who then gave her a card with a choice of colors 
on it. 

Back in her room, sitting in the comfy chair she brought 
from home, Jane pored over the choice of paints. Two-thirds 
of the choices had been crossed out and Jane was left with 
five alternatives: white, semi-white, supermarket sack tan, 
hospital yellow and hospital green. 

Jane went back to the bursar’s secretary who then 
informed her that the university was all out of white, semi- 
white and supermarket sack tan. Jane decided not to paint 
her room but she did manage to ask the bursar’s secretary 
why two thirds of the paint choices were crossed out. She 
was then referred to the housing coordinator who referred 
her to the bursar whose secretary said the bursar was not in. 

The next day, someone moved into the room next to 
Jane’s. His name was Peter and his parents carried his 
suitcases for him. Peter was accompanied by a 5,000 watt 
stereo which he played at full capacity after quiet hours 
ended and even after Jane and everyone else on the hall 
askéd him to turn it down. “Be mellow,” he said. Jane spent 
her first sleepless night dreaming potentially agonizing 
deaths for Peter to go through, lighting blue candles and 

~tooking up curses in How to Neutralize Loud Obnoxious 
People. > 
“..a problem may potentially 


exist on your hall.” 


Enough is enough thought Jane as she went before the 
Residency Committee. After hearing her complaint against 
Peter the committee expressed its ‘undying concern that a 
problem may potentially exist on your hall.” 

Getting nowhere, Jane went to the housing coordinator 
and requested a room change. Informed that only two rooms 
inthe entire college were available—one with an inviting 
view of the cafeteria roof and accompanying large vent and 
the other next to the warm, cozy laundry room—Jane felt 
somewhat disillusioned. 

Jane sat in her comfy chair, listening to an Iggy Pop 
concert from the next room. I’ll have to move out of the 
dorms, she thought. But according to Article MCXXI, 
Section 1.086 of Hoyle’s Guide to University of California 
Rules, Regulations and Supreme Directives (abridged 
edition), Jane would have to stay in the jungle. As a new 
student she couldn’t break her contract unless she got 
married, which was out of the question. 

But Jane, realizing that she lived in the United States of 
America, which has bald eagles and is a free country, 
decided to try anyway. She went to see the housing 
coordinator, who took on a new attitude when hearing of her 
problem. 

“‘Me housing coordinator. You student.” 

At this point, Jame was not overly optimistic. 

“You sign contract. You stay in dorms. Aheeyaheeya- 
heeyaheeyah.” 

Jane felt ill. ; 

She went to see the provost, who informed her that he 
provost, she student. After that she went to see the 
chancellor who then referred her back to the provost who 
then referred her back to the housing coordinator. 

At this stage, Jane was faced with a variety of possibilities. 
She could kill Peter which would land her in prison which 
would be quieter than the dorm. She could feign illness and 
move to the infirmary. She could become a sociobiological 
terrorist and kill Peter and all his relatives, thus assuring an 
end to their role in the gene pool. 

But Jane, sitting in her comfy chair, decided to get 
married. The guy who lived on the other side of Peter also 
wanted out. He and Jane were united in holy matrimony to 
the amusement of their friends, after which they went to see 
the housing coordinator. Although he beat his chest, he had 
to release them from their contracts. 

Jane and her husband moved out of the dorms and 
received an anullment. The marriage was unconsummated. 
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will be no need for fear of change. 


Ac Senate expands letter-grade option 


_______byAdamGardner 


In the face of decreasing enrollment applications to UC, 
Santa Cruz, the Academic Senate approved, 54-154, a 
recommendation of the Committee on Undergraduate 
Courses and Curricula (CUCC) that all students be offered 
the choice of receiving a narrative evaluation or of receiving 
an evaluation with a letter grade in all their courses. 

‘I view the vote with a tinge of sadness but I also have to 
look at it with a certain amount of realism and I think that 
realism was a dominant factor in the voting,” said Academic 
Senate Chairperson Paul Niebanck who explained that the 
Academic Senate’s decision will go to the UC Academic 
Assembly for ‘‘a rubber stamp approval.” 

Before CUCC’s recommendation came before the Senate, 
Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer stated that entering student. 
applications to UCSC has dropped by 25 percent. Those 
supporting the grade option maintained that this drop in’ 
applications as well as an increase in students leaving 
UCSC can be attributed to a lack in confidence in the NES 
as effective in gaining admission to graduate schools. 
During the meeting, the effectiveness of the NES in granting 
UCSC students entrance to graduate schools was never 
questioned. 

Those opposing the addition of a letter grade option 
questioned the validity of the contention that the NES has 
been a major deterrent to student applications, and objected 
to the concept of using a letter grade option for the sole 
purpose of attracting students to UCSC. They also main- 
tained that the addition of a letter grade would undermine 
the NES and the basic concepts of UCSC. 

In proposing his proposal, Von der Muhll, chairperson of 
CUCC, said students, parents and high school counselors 
have an “‘unshakable belief’ that the absence of grades at 
UCSC will have a negative effect on graduate school 
admission. , 

“The motion put before you will merely extend existing 
procedures; it does not replace the NES,” said Von der 
Mubhll, pointing out that the grade option will alleviate the 
worries of those who lack confidence in the NES. 

Helene Moglen, dean of humanities, pointed out that 
Riverside (considered a problem campus along with UCSC) 
experienced the second largest increase in freshperson 
applications in the UC system. “We are in an emergency 
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Continued from page 9 


grams under the possible supervision of the academic vice- 
chancellor. 

Under the issue of program requirements, the chancellor 
has charged the curriculum conimittee with the “establish- 
ment of a framework to provide, beginning in 1979-80, 
general education courses and courses in basic skills 
(composition, reading competence, and quantitative skills).” 

Several proposals are being worked on but none have 
been completed at this time. It is fairly certain that 
requirements in addition to Subject A will be imposed on all 
first-year students. 

5) What will be the fate of College Eight and Oakes? 

We have mentioned several specific problems related to 
these two colleges. The outcome of the reorganization must 
not leave the students and faculty of College Eight and 
Oakes isolated from the larger campus community. The 
health of each college as an intellectual community is 
crucial to the health of the campus as a whole. As 
reorganization proceeds this issue must become a concern 
of every member of the university, not just of Oakes and 
College Eight. The Environmental Studies and Ethnic 
Studies programs are both so important that we cannot 
afford to ignore the problems posed by recent develop- 


ments. » 
The crux of the reorganization revolves around the; 


‘fundamental question of “what will a college be and how 
will it function?” Before resolving this we must determine 
the strengths and weaknesses of the college system as it 
stands now. This process of assessment must be accom- 
plished honestly and openly. We must be willing to throw 
out what’s regressive while maintaining the aspects ofthe 
university which truly enrich our lives. If we can do this the 
students of UCSC will guide this reorganization and there 
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position. We can’t avoid confronting the reasons for our 
decrease in applications,” she said. 

A Finance and Planning Report was cited as proof that 
the NES deters student applicants and causes many 
students to leave Santa Cruz. In that report, 23 percent of 
those students who came to UCSC cited the NES as a 
reason why another student might not choose UCSC. 
Eighteen percent stated that the NES almost deterred them 
from coming to UCSC. The report also found that students 

relied most heavily on their parents in choosing a college. 
Thirty-one percent of those who came to UCSC had parents 
who viewed the NES as the weakest aspect of UCSC. 

Professor Bruce Rosenblum expressed a belief that 
UCSC must establish a record of success in attracting 
undergraduate students. He pointed out that UCSC is 
presently relying on redirect students to boost enrollment 
and that a decrease in student population is forecasted for 
the foreseeable future. In addition, Rosenblum pointed out 
that budgets will continue to tighten. “If in addition to the 
need for cash UCSC is viewed as a failure, it may be cut for 
the excellence of the UC programs at Berkeley and 
UCLA,” he said. 

‘We need one clearcut action that will clear up mis- 
conceptions of UCSC as a laid-back place with lousy 
academic requirements,’ continued Rosenblum. ““The NES 
system is crucial to the UCSC system, but what if our en- 
rollment decline doesn’t stop? What if we had an academic 
year and nobody came?” 


“...We’re in an emergency 
postion. We can't avoid con- 
fronting the reasons for our 
decrease in applications.” 


“It’s arrogant not to give credit to how outsiders perceive 
us. This incorrect perception of us is not easy to correct with 
PR,” continued Rosenblum. “While these perceptions are 
incorrect, they are our realities.” 

Rosenblum recommended that a letter be sent to high 
school counselors arguing for the effectiveness of the NES 
and also publicizing the availability of letter grades. 

“The fact that most students won’t ask for grades when 
they get here will have no effect on the counselors,” said 
Rosenblum, maintaining that the lack of grades at UCSC 
was not understood by most high schgol counselors. As one 
counselor told him, “If I can’t understand UCSC, and I 
don’t, I won’t recommend the school.” 

Many expressed the fear that with the introduction of the 
grade option more students will opt for grades rather than 
just the narrative evaluation. 

“By introducing the grade option here in an attempt to 
attract students who want grades, it’s obvious those stu- 
dents will ask for the grade option,” said a professor re- 
sponding to contentions that students will continue to prefer 
the NES over the grade option. 


The Enrollment Analysis Committee report’s statistics 


were also used as proof that students are leaving UCSC 
because they don’t have a grade option. In the report, 66 
percent of those polled agreed that the NES should be 
combined with a grade option. 

Opponents point out that 55 percent of those polled in the 
report agreed there is a lack of faculty effort given in the 


NES and maintain that this is the actual reason for student 


dissatisfaction with the NES. 

During the meeting, Student Ad Hoc Committee Repre- 
sentative Eric Haiman proposed the establishment of a 
narrative evaluation review committee to investigate ways 
of strengthening the NES. Haiman explained that a major 
reason for students leaving UCSC was a dissatisfaction not 
with the entire NES but rather with particular weaknesses 
within the system. While Haiman’s speech was met with 
applause, his suggestion was not discussed at the meeting. 
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_Haiman introduced a_ petition signed by 575 students, 


professors and faculty members advocating the establish- 
ment of the committee rather than the grade option. 
Haiman said the signatures had been collected in a three day 
period. 

If increasing numbers of students choose the NES and 
grade option, there was general concern that the basic 
concept of UCSC would undergo a change. 

““We have to be aware of a trend here which, combined 
with the present reorganization plan, is leading us back to 
conventionality,” said a professor, noting the “alter- 
native” tradition of UCSC. 

In opposition, another professor said, ‘Times have, 
changed. I think it’s conceited to believe we are somehow 
above that change.” 

Opposing professors felt that CUCC’s recommendation 
was an overreaction to UCSC’s enrollment problems 
because of its possible effects on UCSC’s system. 

“I feel that the NES is a lynch pin in the whole concept of 
UCSC. There is danger here with meeting our enrollment 
problems with hysteria..It’s as if we were to drill holes in a 
leaking boat to let the water out,” said a professor. 

Initial reaction to the senate’s decision involved plans to 
oppose its implementation. 

One way of changing the senate’s action, as explained by 
Professor Karl Lamb, would be to initiate a mail vote on 
CUCC’s recommendation. Lamb explained that there was 
barely a quorum at the meeting. If a mail vote is initiated, all 
voting faculty members will receive the opportunity to 
participate in the decision. It is necessary for 25 members of 
the senate to request the mail vote within 20 days for it to be 
implemented. 

In a student ad hoc committee meeting following the 
senate meeting, students discussed the possibility of circu- 
lating petitions to establish that more than half the student 
body is against including the NES and grade option at 
UCSC. The students also planned to lobby with senate 
members to try and influence their vote against the proposed 
change if the mail vote is initiated. 

“In effect, the senate is selling out the principles upon 
which this campus was founded,” said student ad hoc 
committee member Chip Levy after the meeting. “The 
faculty administration is not fulfilling its obligation to 
UCSC as an innovative educational institution.” 

Many opponents also identified a concern that by 
adopting a grade option UCSC would be beginning a trend 
toward a more conventional university. 

Offering an alternative reason for UCSC’s drop in 
applications, Lamb pointed out that because of the lax 
practices of the admissions office, many students had 
already accepted offers of other colleges before UCSC 
contacted them. ‘Doing something that is right and building 
up enrollment is better than doing something wrong and 
improving enrollment,” he added. 


Smelly Pot 


After a long effort, the United States has developed a 
chemical—‘“‘extract of orange peel’’—to mix with the 
paraquat now being sprayed on Mexican marijuana fields. 
The foul-smelling substance would, according to theory, 
help consumers determine if they marijuana had been 
contaminated with paraquat. 

According to Zodiac News Service, Dr. Walter Gentner 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture says the contaminated pot 
would start smelling as soon as it was heated or burned. It 
will start smelling, that is, if the paraquat-laced pot makes it 
to the consumer within six weeks of being sprayed. 

That has the National Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws (NORML) worried. NORML estimates 
some marijuana is stored for months before it is ultimately 
sold to consumers. In such cases, the new odor chemical 
would not work, and the consumer, says NORML, could 
not tell if the marijuana in question carried traces of 
paraquat. : 

—College Press Service 
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No Shah’s a good Shah 


We Americans are outraged at the antics of our own mass murderers: 
Son of Sam, John Wayne Gacy and Juan Corona, to name a few. 

Yet little has been said about the almost certain possibility that one of 
the world’s most notable criminals may soon be living in the good old 
US of A. 

The Shah of Iran, whose secret police have brutally tortured, raped and 
murdered thousands of Iranian citizens, is looking for anew place to live. 
Kicked out of his homeland by literally millions of angry citizens, the 
infamous Mr. Pahlavi is reportedly thinking of settling down somewhere 
in Southern California. 

It is not inconceivable that in a few weeks’ time, the Shah will be 
sipping mint juleps at the Brown Derby while angered Americans will be 
demanding the death penalty for John Gacy in Chicago. This is highly 
ironic. 

We have enough trouble with resident murderers without welcoming 
foreign ones to our land. The Shah should be sent back to Iran as soon as 
he sets foot on American soil. Only then will the Shah meet justice and 
only then can we salvage some shed of conscience regarding our sordid 


role in Iranian affairs. 


Who’s responsible? 


The issue of UC involvement with large agri-business, especially when 
combined with the issues of Lockheed internship placements and UC’s 
_involvement with the nuclear industry through the Lawrence-Livermore 
Labs (LLL) call into question yet again the moral and social obligations 
of the public and educational institution. ) 


These issues will not go away, for they represent a primary contradic- , 
tion in our modern society. We must begin to question even harder the 
real role our university plays in the economy, the state, and in the private 
sector. Is there an immediate contradiction between UC’s development 
of a mechanical harvester and the needs of those displaced by the 
machine? We believe there is, and we support the California Rural Legal 
Assistance suit recently filed. It may not remove the contradictions, but it 
may shift the balance between the current concern for corporate profits, 
and what we believe must be a greater concern for the welfare of 


California’s citizens. 


@ 


LAMB CHOPS 


Dear Editor: : 

Speaking on behalf of a number of 
concerned UCSC students, I must point 
out: Marilyn Liddicoat is right! We vote 
like sheep up here, and always for those 
scruffy leftist candidates like Gary Patton 
and Mike Rotkin. Realizing the destruc- 
tion these ultra-liberals are leading us into, 
our group calls for a reversal of UCSC’s 
political affiliation. 

Thus we are dedicating ourselves to the 
formation of a new movement on campus 
that will preserve the cherished notions of 
free enterprise and the relocation of the 
poor—Sheep for Liddicoat. 

Such an announcement will hardly come 
as a suprise to the folks at the press who 
have always suspected me of harboring 
latent fascist tendencies (as well as deplor- 
ing my proclivity for writing boring articles). 
But I sincerely believe that our call to arms 
to defend the sacred virtues of motherhood, 
apple pie, and the rights of wealthy landhold- 
ers and doctors to buy elections will be 
received with sympathy on this decadent 
and irresponsible campus. Give us Liberty 
AND give us Liddicoat on the Board of 
Supervisors! 

We’re mutton for you, Marilyn. 
Sincerely, 
Ben Slay 
Stevenson 


ALIENATING 
COMMUNISTS 


Editor: 

It seems to me that a group such as the 
Spartacus Youth League that goes to great 
lengths to sell subscriptions to the Workers 
Vanguard and is involved in a continuing 
quest to recruit new members, ought to 
channel some of this undying energy into 
working collectively with other groups 
instead of finding new chasms of differing 
philosophy and purpose. 

‘By opposing the New American Move- 
ment, the Youth Socialist Alliance, the 
National Organization of Women, etc, the 
Young Sparts are not furthering their own 
revolutionary battles but are merely causing 
a stink that is smelled by few people and 


cared about by even less. Kenny claims 
NAM is not serious about socialist revolu- 
tion and by refusing a debate this shows “a 
weak kneed stance.” Why can’t the Sparta- 
cus Youth League accept that other groups 
are working for the same revolution and the 
overthrow of the same system of capitalism, 
instead of constructing higher and higher 
walls of opposition? 

The SYL members I’ve been confronted 
by on this campus are more interested in 
selling their newspapers (filled with rhetoric 
so thick it immediately turns off all but the 
most dedicated would be socialists) than 
they are in discussing the roots and strug- 
gles of their organization. 

It seems to me that the SYL would 
alienate fewer people if they would work 
on merging interests rather than cloistering 
themselves from the majority of those who 
are open to hearing their ideas in the first 
place. 

Susan P. Meade 


MYOPIC TOPIC 


Dear Editor: 

It is positively ludicrous of Dan Golden 
to term the Iranian. students’ demonstra- 
tions that result from their country’s power 
struggles (as) taking up “Our nation’s 
cause” (USA’s). Seeing other countries, 
cultures, and peoples’ struggles in this 
manner is dangerously myopic as is the 
assumption that the students’ reactions 
result from their American educations. 

Open your eyes—the world has real 
differences! P 

Marguerte Spgue 


PRAY FOR 
A MIRACLE 


Dear Editor: 

At present the Religious Studies Board 
is on the verge of being disbanded. Those 
of us who are Religious Studies majors (or 
students otherwise concern about the 
fate of the humanities on this campus) 
think this is abscure, particularly in light of 
the fact that the Religious Studies Board has 
just established a set of.core courses for the 


major. It has also just undergone review by 
an extramural group of Religious Studies 
professors who “strongly recommended 
the continuance of the Board of Religious 


_ Studies; for the following reasons: 


1) The rightful place of religious studies 
as a constitutive element in the humanities 
and social sciences can only be insured 
through having a Board of Studies (depart- 
ment); 

2) The impressively supportive environ- 
ment among faculty in the humanities and 
social sciences at UCSC; 

3) The quite remarkable extent of student 
interest in the field.” 

The last comment is particularly telling: 
it was student involvement that saved the 
Linguistics Board and it is student involve- 
ment that can save the Religious Studies 
Board. If you share this conern please take 
the time to write (or visit) Helene Moglen 
Dean of Humanities and Chancellor Sin- 
sheimer (the latter has office hours on 
Tuesdays between 2 and 4 in Central 
Services: he would be happy to see you 
there). You may also call Larry Dunne at 
426-3900 or Shankara Mantraya at X4363. 


Shankara Mantraya 
Coalition in Support of Humanities 


MARILYN’S LAMB 


To Marilyn Liddicoat: 
Dear Marilyn, 
Baaaaaa....... 
Signed, 
One of the fold 
Fred Fernainy 
Col. V Box 235 


CREDIT WHERE 
CREDIT IS DUE 


Dear Editor: 

Recently, I was in the position of having 
to defend my right to academic credit for 
my work with People for a Nuclear Free 
Future. I had spent the better part of my 
Christmas vacation (about thirty hours a 
week) working on the “Lockheed Task 
Force,” a group empowered by PNFF to 
organize and formulate the Lockheed cam- 
paign. Included in the Lockheed campaign 
haye been.the three public hearings which 


have taken place before the Santa Cruz 
County Planning Commission since last 
fall. 

I had planned to continue with PNFF 
this academic quarter, and I felt that 
academic credit was due for the sort of 
rigor involved in present day disarmament 
organizing. I was shocked to hear the 
opinion that I shouldn’t be allowed credit 


for just “getting signatures on petitions on 


the Mall...” 

The duties undertaken by PNFF-types 
vary widely and often overlap. There’s 
little division of labor within the group. A 
PARTIAL list of tasks would include: 
media work and coordination; bookkeep- 
ing; community outreach; technical re- 
search (biological, chemical, geologic): 
work with religious groups and places of 
worship; organizing skill-sharing work- 
shops; maintainance of extensive infor- 
mational files and a library; attending 
strategy meetings; organizing forums, con- 
vening study groups; legal research; office 
duties such as typing, answering corres- 
pondance, maintaining a mailing list and 
other clerical work; historical research: 
economic research; investigative snooping. 
having access to other informational cen- 
ters around the world; frequent appoint- 
ments with governmental officials; organ- 
izing rallies and keeping financially afloat 
(with a monthly cash flow of about $2000). 
The list goes on. 

Oh, let us not forget the “getting signa- 
tures on the Mall.” Individual outreach is 
one of the most essential PNFF tasks. 

The research undertaken at PNFF itself 
could occupy an upper division class (10 to 
15 people) for an academic year. Included 
in this was an intense analysis of the 
Lockheed Environmental Impact State- 
ment (EIS) by at least four individuals: 
research of county law (specifically section 
13); analysis and interpretation of military 
conversion feasibility studies; the study of 
nonviolence; investigation of a possible 
statewide PG&E rate strike; quantitative 
analysis of US and Russian “military 
might’’; geologic, hydrologic and biologic 
investigations of the Lockheed parcel 


continued on page 26 
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Bureaucratic 
bomb 


acclaimed as the everyday-persons’ means to affect political 
change. These processes provide the public ways to seize 
direct control over their lives in the political arena: they 
override normal political channels. The public hearing on 
the other hand is a way to work within channels. It allows 
the public to give imput into decisions that will affect their 
lives. But while people are given the opportunity to put their 
two cents in, they sometimes find, as they may find with the 
Lockheed hearings, that two cents doesn’t buy much these 
days. Especially from political officials. 

Political pessimism is not uncommon these days, and it is 
only reinforced by watching bureaucracy in action. The first 
Lockheed hearing was a startling experimental lesson in 
political action, or should I say inaction. It was probably 
many people’s first glimpse into the operating of government 
machinery, and it no doubt brought home how frustrating 
and disenchanting working with the system can be. The 
confining rigidity of the commission’s bureaucratic structure 
revealed itself to be simple-minded, sluggish, and inhumanly 
objective. 

“‘Such inadequacies in orientation which involve trained 
incapacity clearly derive from structural sources. The 
process may be briefly recapitulated. 1) An effective 
bureaucracy demands reliability of response and strict 
devotion to regulations. 2) Such devotion to the rules leads 
to their transformation into absolutes: they are no longer 
conceived as relative to a set of purposes. 3) This interferes 
with the ready adaptation under special conditions not 
clearly envisaged by those who drew up the general rules. 4) 
Thus, the very elements which conduce toward efficiency in 
general produce inefficiency in specific instances,” 

The commission’s efforts to determine the type and 
context of testimony to be heard, its interpretation of the 
County General Plan, and its interpretation of its own power 
fall perfectly into Merton’s outline. 

But bureaucratic structure is not the only pitfall to the 
Lockheed hearings; another is political alienation. Erich 
Fromm says, “the problem...opens up one of the most 
significant phenomena in an alienated culture, that of 
bureaucratization...bureaucrats are specialists in the 
administration of things and of men. Due to the bigness of 
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the apparatus to be administered, and the resulting ab- 
straction, the bureaucrats’ relationship to the people is one 
of complete alienation. They, the people to be administered, 
are objects whom the bureaucrats consider neither with love 
nor with hate, but completely impersonally.” The ‘‘us”’ and 
“them” attitude of the commissioners and the hearing 
attendants alike gave testimony to the fact that the political 
Official is no longer of the people, by the people, for the 
people; he is apart from the people. When one of the 
commissioners exposed this polarity in a remark, an astute 
spectator brought home'the overlooked truth by shouting in 
disbelief, “‘but you are the people!”’ 

If our political bureaucrats have become disenfranchised 
from the public it is our own fault. We collectively created it, 


proliferaterd it, and ignored it, and now we must suffer the 


Frankensteinian consequences. 

I cannot seem to shake this eerie feeling that the com- 
missioners have already—maybe even before the hearings 
began—decided upon the fate of Lockheed’s expansion. 
Throughout the hearings they have appeared bored with the 
proceedings, acted as if they are being imposed upon, and 


ANOTHER 
CULTURAL REVOLUTION 7 


imply that the audience should not expect them to be 
responsive when they are so poorly paid. All testimony, pro 
and con, I sense is falling upon deaf ears. A problem of 
bureaucratic structure? Of alienation? More likely it is a 
problem of power. 

Public hearings held by the commission on less con- 
troversial issues have little or no public attendance. Working 
in a vacuum of public input, the commissioners are left to 
make decisions with judicial objectivity; but in reality these 
are subjective decisions based upon personal opinion of a» 
proposal’s merit. With the Lockheed hearings though, we 
expect the commission’s behaivior to be different, if we ever 
had any conceptign of what it has been all along. We expect 
the commission to suddenly become accountable to public 
sentiment; before we always left them to their own devices. 
We expect the commission to suddenly forfeit a portion of 
their power to decide; before we allowed them to grow 
confident with their their ability to decide on their own. We 
cannot expect a commission that has been given absolute 


continued on page 17 


Bringing in the sheep 


by Sherry Phillips, 
Dudley J. Burton and Irv Alpert 


Randlett Lawrence’s article “Conservatives Condemn 
‘Sheep-Like’ Student Vote” in the January 18 City on a Hill 
raised a number of serious issues. The negative reaction of a 
vocal segment pf local business and - political leaders 
requires a strong response by members of the university 
community. Both the political independence and the very 
survival of this campus are at stake. 

If they succeeded, the efforts of reactionary politicians 
such as Aptos Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat and Watsonville 
Mayor Bill Johnson would have the effect of squelching the 
political voice of UCSC. This campus has by and large 
supported progressive social and environmental programs 
which threaten the power position of those who now 
criticize our “‘sheep-like’’ ways. Their argument is less 
about the academic excellence of this school than it is about 
the political restraints on real estate development and profit 
making that have been imposed by progressive segments of 
the entire Santa Cruz community. In this sense, Liddicoat is 
attempting to make the university a scapegoat. 

Liddicoat overlooked at least one fact. In response to her 
charge that few people in Los Angeles are sending their 
children to school at UCSC, one can only note UCSC’s 
enrollment records. Were Liddicoat to examine them she 


would see that UCSC has a substantial number of Los 
Angeles natives. If coffee shop skuttlebutt were any guide 
most any student would tell her that 50 percent of the 
campus community is from LA. 

Manfred Shaffer’s recent report indicates just how much 
economic impact the university does have. It is time to 
exercise our political and economic power. This can be 
accomplished in a couple of ways: 

1) The university community must become more actively 
involved in local electoral politics. As Bill Domhoff wrote in 
his article in CHP last year, in the past when the university 
community has been politically mobilized, progressive 
changes have occurred; when it was politically silent, these 
changes have been eroded. Therefore we should support 
people like Mike Rotkin and others who have a progressive 
stance on public issues. This is not brainwashing; it is 
political realism. 

2) In addition to electing candidates who are sensitive to 
the university community we can also initiate direct econom- 
ic action. Each of us knows individuals and businesses who 
support reactionary candidates and policies that seek to 
denigrate the university and the political positions many 
students stand for. While we are not advocating the 
elimination of political disagreement, we do suggest that 
members of the university community express themselves 
with their feet and their pocketbooks as well as with their 
vote. We.are suggesting an economic boycott.aimed at those 


who find the university so unwelcome. Let them feel what it 
would be like without us. 

It would not be fair to assemble an economic “hit” list as 
such, however, the newspapers have been filled with the 
names of supporters of anti-university political candidates. 
We admit that organizing such an economic boycott is 
difficult at best and we solicit suggestions and assistance in 
developing and implementing this boycott. Meanwhile we 
suggest that members of the campus community frequent 
the businesses of paid advertisers in CHP as they are prima 
facie supporters of the university. 

Recent political developments at the local, state and 
national levels threaten the viability of the university and 
progressive social change. However, recent polls have 
indicated that the population at large is not as reactionary as 
right-wing politicians would have us believe. The popularity 
of nominal leaders such as Liddicoat is created, in part, by 
the very same “bandwagon effect” she accuses the university 
of fostering in its students. Now is the time to politically and 
economically counteract the right-wing attacks on the 
university. 

To effect a positive change in the local political arena we 
must involve ourselves in active community struggle. How 
do we implement the boycott? For those who have ideas and 
information, please contact Irv Alpert, Box 9, College 
Eight. After assessing this input we will publish our findings 
and recommendations for future action. 
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Jean Claude Vermonlen 
designer dresses 


mirage Clearance Sale wv nccses 


SAVE UP TO 50% OFF MEN'S & WOMEN'S FASHIONS 
MIRAGE 1216 PACIFIC MALL ‘till ENG 20th 


OPEN 7 DAYS 4233/6354; 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS ANDLECTURES . 
PRESENTS 


CAL 


WINTER ’79 


FILMS AND A LECTURE BY 


FREDERICK WISEMAN, 
DOCUMENTARY FILMMAKER 


“, . .THE MOST SOPHISTICATED INTELLIGENCE TO ENTER THE DOCUMENTARY 
FILM FIELD IN RECENT YEARS.” : 
PAULINE KAEL 
THE NEW YORKER 
e 


“HOSPITAL” 
SUNDAY JANUARY 28 


“JUVENILE COURT” 
SUNDAY FEBRUARY 4 


e 
SINAI FIELD MISSION 
SUNDAY FEBRUARY 11 
e 
AN EVENING OF THEATER WITH “TITICUT FOLLIES" 
ANTHONY ZERBE FRIDAY FEBRUARY 16 
_ AND PLUS 
ROSCOE LEE BROWNE LECTURE BY FREDERICK WISEMAN 


8 PM SATURDAY JANUARY 27 FRIDAY FEBRUARY 16 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER. 


BEHIND THE BROKEN WORDS: 
“A CELEBRATION OF LANGUAGE” 


THIS FILM WAS BANNED FROM PUBLIC SCREENINGS 
BY THE MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME COURT ON THE 
PREMISE THAT IT INVADED THE PRIVACY OF HOSPITAL 
INMATES. TO CONFORM WITH LEGAL RESTRICTIONS, 
VIEWERS ARE ASKED TO SIGN A FORM AFFIRMING 
THAT THEY ARE MEMBERS OF THE LIMITED AUDIENCE 
PERMITTED TO SEE THE FILM AS DEFINED BY THE 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Spt creme a ah ee 
ALL SHOWINGS AT 7:30 PM, : 
UCSC CLASSROOM UNIT Il 


RESERVED SEATING 
$2 50. $3 00 sTUDENTS/ELDE RS 
$400 $450 GENERAL 


TICKETS FOR FILMS ONLY MUST BE PURCHASED AT THE DOOR 
SINGLE ADMISSION/FiLM ONLY 
$1 50 STUDENTS/E CL DERS 
$2 50 GEnt rar 
SINGLE ADMISSION FOR FILM AND LECTURE AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE 
$3 00 STUDENTS/ELDERS 
$4.50 GENERAL 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC Box OFFice (429-2159). 
“esoaae Sante CRUZ BASS OUTLETS AT THE RECORD FACTORY 
: 429-1410 and 476-8128 - 
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God damned it 
by Anna Greenleaf Y 


I was talking to an outspoken alterego recently who said 
she wanted to go on the record. She began with a classified 
ad and took it from there. “Sick of the ugliness here, I do not 
want to submit to deformation by it any longer. I speak of the 
intellectual climate: its lack of gentleness, love-of-beauty, 
and honest intellectual struggle. If you’ve felt the same but 
then visited Franciscans, or read Camara, Merton, Boyd, 
Tolkien, or Hopkins and been encouraged, wanting to work 
and learn, let’s work something out. Contact Ninian, care of 
this paper.” 

As a longtime Religious Studies student, Ninian had 
reservations about the Coalition in Support of Humanities/ 
Religious Studies students’ movement to save the board 
from the ax. The New UCSC looks like a prospective haven 
for those who would reduce persons to specimens and 
vocation to that professional deformation so lucrative in a 
society that needs cogs. Religious Studies students at 
UCSC, while producing academic work that any undergrad 
program could envy, have emphatically resisted being cogs. 
Besides the Farm Project, anti-nuclear groups, and programs 
for the elderly, they have played vital roles in the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence and ‘Worker Houses’”’ for the skid 
row populations of L.A. and New York; also, the local 
group, “Food For People,” providing nutritious meals for 
anyone who wants them, is made up of U.C.S.C. Religious 
Studies students and alumni. 


“Enrollment levels for women 
and minorities in UC’s graduate 
and professional programs are 
abysmal...” 
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Ninian is angry. Religious Studies began in a spontaneous, 
interdisciplinary clustering of gifted people from the faculty 
as well as the students. She speaks primarily of Donald 
Nicholl and Noel King, as mavericks, and leaders, in a 
unique, creative venture into alternative education that, like 
the genius of U.C.S.C. itself, is being destroyed by a new 
climate, new powers. These two professors earned more 
and more flak for their open teaching methods, their 
availability to students, and their very independence from 
the professional cliquery that culminated in their being 
dismissed as “gurus” by the Extramural Review Commit- 
tee—a committee that was farcical in its procedures, much 
less in its lack of sensitivity to non-western systems. 

As for Nicholl and King, their courses are in great 
demand and they are personally respected among students, 
quite reasonably, because they are fine scholars and 
excellent teachers; the review committee, however, spent 
all of 20 minutes with Nicholl and did not attend a single 
class meeting. 

Ninian wonders if the inept handling of the review could 
lead to an “appeal” by the students, of the disestablishment 
edict—because the worst instance of boorish, gross abuse 
by the committee was its complete disregard to a large 
delegation of Religious Studies students who waited an hour 
past scheduled time to meet with them. The reviewers were 
finally located—lunching with the board chair, a man 
hostile to religion in general and to students who have tried 
to organize against disestablishment. Since students were 
not privy to. the committee’s schedule, they were eluded by 
this admirable group of professionals. 

The cancellation of the board, as shady as it may have 
been procedurally and as irrational as it may be in the 
university with the greatest concentration of its students, 
will not be the end of religious study for Ninian.'She and 
others like her will continue to seek involvement in its 
intellectual inquiry and social practice. But a nominal 

“presence of Religious Studies at U.C.S.C” that meant a 
board of studies administered by religiously tone-deaf 
Religious Professionals out to mold persons into more 
Religious Professionals might be something akin to poison 
kool-aid: better none at all. 

In future reorganization it must be realized that the 
students’ needs are not being served until Religious Studies 
teaching of the authenticity we have known is returned to the 
curriculum. 


A woman's place is in the house and in the senate 


You probably won’t read about it in national media 
reports. But, again in 1978, women set all-time records in 
winning statewide offices. The National Women’s Political 
Caucus (NWPC) deserves a good deal of credit for many of 
these hard-won victories. 

The NWPC is a national organization promoting feminst 
participation in the political process—whether these femin- 
ists are men or women. 

_ A fairly recent and exciting event in Santa Cruz County 

was the formation of our own chapter of the National 
Women’s Political Caucus. According to the Santa Cruz 
chapter’s by-laws, the purpose of the Caucus is to “encour- 
age women whose actions are consistent with the further- 
ance of women’s rights to seek elective and appointive 
positions in all levels of government.” 

Specifically, the NWPC plans to: - 

1) support candidates, whether female or male, who will 
work for women’s issues and who will employ women in 
decision-making positions in their campaigns and on their 
Office staffs; 

2)work for the repeal of laws which discriminate against 
women; 


3) unite women to take action against sexism, racism 
poverty, institutional violence and other related issues; 

4) awaken and organize the vast political power repre- 
sented by women. 

Your membership in the local organization can help 
support many progressive programs. It’s not secret that 
money plays an important part in winning an election. And 
until we pass more stringent laws to limit campaign 
spending, funds such as the NWPC/ERA Fund are invalu- 
able. These contributions are now being given exclusively 
to candidates for seats in state legislatures which have not 
yet ratified the Equal Rights Amendment. 

In 1978 the NWPC/ERA Fund won 75 percent of its 
targeted races. The fund contributed a total of $350,000 in 
seven states and won 106 of 142 pro-ERA races. In off-year 
1979 elections the Func now plans to go into states such as 
Virginia, Louisiana and Mississippi—all of which have yet 
to ratify the ERA. 

Your support also helps NWPC organize national cam- 
paigns dealing with other issues such as its defense of 
woman’s right to freely choose between abortion and 
childbirth. In addition, the $15.00 membership includes the 


Caucus’ newspaper, Women’s Political Times, which gives 
one the rare opportunity of finding out about women’s 
progress in American politics. =~’ 

The Santa Cruz county chapter of the National Women’s 

‘Political Caucus meets once a month, with various task 
force committees meeting more often. We’re still in the 
formative organizing stages, and can use all the input and 
energy that you have to offer. The chapter is now, among 
other things, in the process of organizing interviews with all 
Santa Cruz City Council candidates interested in a Santa 
Cruz NWPC endorsement. The next meeting of the Santa 
Cruz NWPC will include a vote to endorse up to four of 
these candidates. 

The local Caucus will, in the future, have a constant 
meeting time and place, unless-otherwise announced. It will 
be on the first Monday of each month, 7:30 p.m., at the 
Allstate Savings and Loan, 7827 Soquel Drive in Aptos, 
across from the Rancho del Mar Shopping Center. For 
more information please call Judy at 688-3742. 

I’m hoping many of you will make it to the Monday, 
February 5 meeting in Aptos. Don’t let others decide your 
future. —Judy Cassada 


What needs to be remembered 


(Editor's note: The following statement was presented to 
the Extramural Review Committee here in November to 
evaluate the Board of Religious Studies.) 


by Donald Nicholl 


I am very glad to have been asked to submit a document 
on what-needs-to-be-remembered to your committee. It is 
right and fitting, because I first came to UCSC in 1966, 
before most of the present faculty; certainly before any of 
the members of the Board of Religious Studies had been 
appointed here. Also I intend to leave UCSC before very 
long and return to England. So my memorandum, I hope, 
have some of the satisfying characteristics of what the 
Scripture scholars term inclusio. 

Though, as a preliminary, and once more taking as a clue 
from Scripture the distinction between what was happening 
and what was going on, I wish to recommend to you a short 
essay which I published in 1975, entitled ““The Roots of 
Wisdom.” In that essay I believe that I put my finger on 
what has been going on in the university. 

The first observation I wish to make is that in its 
beginning UCSC was a religious place. Coming as I did in 
1966 from secularized England I was astonished at the 
readiness of both my colleagues and the students to raise 
religious isues. To some extent it was the age, the mid-60s, 
and for Santa Cruz students this meant, above all, flower- 
power. The students were the gentlest, most imaginative, 
and most intelligent I had ever taught. To some extent, also, 
it was the place. There is such an influence as the genius 
loci, and the spirit which presides over the mountains, 
woods, and meadows looking down on Monterey Bay is a 
searching spirit. In accordance with it the original faculty 
were themselves genuine searchers. Whether they were 
biologists or mathematicians, historians or artists, each 
seemed to be full of the wonder which takes persons on the 
religious quest. 

Recalling the beginnings in this fashion does not, I am 
sure, need justifying in the the eyes of students of religion 
since we are all aware of how movements and institutions, 
willy-nilly, continue to bear the marks of their origins. But I 
do think it worthwhile underlining because a strange crew 
has moved into positions of power within the university to 
whom that original spirit seems to be an offense: the very 
variety of nature seems to enrage them, much as they are 
enraged by the variety of human beings or by the richness of 
human imagination. 

When I again came to Santa Cruz in 1969-70 it was a joy 
to see how the spirit of religious inquiry had grown even 
stronger throughout the university. Once more it was partly 
the age: the conflicts in Vietnam and Cambodia were forcing 


everyone to face fundamental issues, and as a result ~ 


.? 
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Religious Studies stood at the center of the university’s soul- 
searching. But even more important, I believe, was the 
presence of someone of genius who had the capacity for 
bringing his searching into focus—quite literally providing a 
Socus , or hearth, for all those who were genuine seekers. By 
this I mean that Noel King, the man in question, used to 
gather in his apartment the brightest minds in the university 
and inveigle them into contributing their knowledge to 
courses that could, by a certain stretch of the imagination, 
be designed “religious studies.” Historians, anthropologists, 
philosophers, art historians, biologists, classicists, there 
was no limit to the richness of religious studies at Santa 
Cruz. 

In order to give one illustration of the way in which this 
richness was achieved I will cite a lecture by Mary Holmes, 
who is an art historian. 

She once came to a class of mine and spoke to us about 
spiritual growth as it is manifested in the self-portraits of 
Rembrandt. That lecture was the finest lecture I have ever 
heard in my life on any subject whatsoever—utterly 
memorable. Every one of us was left speechless. And 
although that occasion was outstanding there were many 
similar occasions during that year. 

In fact it was similar experiences during that year which 
persuaded me to resign my personal chair at Kull University 
and return to Santa Cruz in March of 1974, hoping that the 
generosity of spirit which I had encountered in 1969-70 
might be maintained. I also hoped that I might be allowed to 
cooperate in answering the questions that not only California 
but the US in general was putting to those of us who are 
supposed to have received some sort of insights from our 
religious studies. In some measure this has happened, but 
generally speaking the promise of those early days has not 
been fulfilled. 

When hopes go unrealized in that fashion there is a 
natural tendency to blame individuals, and each person has 
a different explanation for what went amiss. There is no 
point in the first procedure and the second procedure is 
usually misleading unless one goes into inordinate detail. 
But I just wish to record, for what it is worth, my judgment 
that what we have witnessed in Religious Studies at Santa 
Cruz is a loss of heart. : 

It is clear that the prospect for the Board of Religious 
Studies at UCSC is not bright. But that does not mean to say 
that the discipline of religious studies cannot flourish here. It 
can, but only if something of the original spirit is rebom— 
remembering that Noel King can hardly be expected to do 
the trick twice. And for that to happen it is absolutely 
essential to avoid any measure that will quench the spirit. 
The spirit does not move at the command of the Denk webel. 

Furthermore we should conceive the consequences of 
weakening the academic study of religion at UCSC. The 


powers may send professors in Religious Studies away, but 
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as difficult to get rid of as nuclear waste. 
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the questions themselves will not go away. And in the 
absence of qualified professors to answer the questions, the 
questions themselves will go about the campus like roaring 
lions seeking whom they may devour. They will devour 
many unsuspecting souls in the name of Fundamentalism, 
Moon, Joseph Smith, Swami X and Guru Y. 

Finally, let us remind those who are eager to abolish 
Religious Studies that if they succeed in doing so they will 
only have to reinstitute them again 1n the near ruture. ror as 
William Blake sang in a similar time: 

Mock on! Mock on! Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Mock on! Mock on! ’Tis all in vain 

You throw the sand against the wind 
And the wind blows it back again. 


continued from page 15 


power by default to suddenly yield that power to us. Maybe 
the personality exhibited by the comission during the 
hearings is a silent message to us saying, “we didn’t need 
you to help us make decisions before, and we don’t need you 
now.” Or maybe what we are mistaking for resentment 
really means, “where were you all the other times we needed 
your help?” 

Structure, alienation, power, the problem is becoming 
clearer. We can now see the underlying and more difficult 
task of those people attending the hearings: it is to overcome 
the obstacles of bureaucracy, bringing the demigod political 
official down to the level of citizen, and restoring the citizen 
to his domain of decision maker. 

The testimony given at the hearings has been voluminous. 
We hope that the comission will be swayed by our facts, our 
theatrics, our passion, and our sincerity. We have faith that 
the comission will make a just decision based upon the 
weight of the evidence. But if we look for a decision based 
soley upon this criterion, again we become the blind victim 
of bureaucracy. The political official was originallly conceived 
as being a representative of the people: his decisions are made in 


accord with those of his constituents. It could be said that he em- ! 
bodies the collective conciousness of the people he represents, 


and his decisions are an expression of their will. As such, the 
commissioners must be attuned to what the hearing attendants 
want, as well as their evidence. 

There was a time long ago when we had direct control over the 
major issues in our lives. As our lives became more complex we 
invented the elected representative and entrusted him with a 
portion of our power to decide. Soon we found it easier to 
displace all of our responsibility on to the politician, and then to 
forget about him. It takes something like the Lockheed hear- 
ings to make us realize that we made a serious error: bureau- 
cracy is lethal to our social well being, and it may prove to be 
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Another Roadside Attraction 


Earheart gets the blues 


by Stephen King 


The only parts I ever enjoyed were the taking-off and the 
landing— Amelia Earhart. 

“But Amelia was never known to be much of a lover,” 
says Tom Robbins, the body and soul behind Even 
Cowgirls Get the Blues, and Another Roadside Attraction. 
Sitting beside him are a bespectacled pair of sideburns 
named Gordon Mumma, fiddling a saw for the graudating 
class of the Jules Feiffer School of Dance as they prance 
amidst the remains of a polyethyline pillow factory. Yet 
someone here must have befriended the white rabbit for 
those plastic playthings are awfully big, and didn’t I see one 
quiver over there, just a little bit? 

But this is the Portland Dance Theater (PDT), and this is 
Ear Heart, the collective product of a well greased 
Northwestern imagination. The title performance of PDT’s 
four-day entourage with their co-collaborators, author Tom 
Robbins, kinetic sculptor David Cotter and composer- 
musician Gordon Mumma, Ear Heart was performed 
Saturday night to a somewhat less than full house. 

(Did you notice that the first word of the title Ear is also 
found in the middle of the second word Heart? Did you know 
that God spelled backword is Dog?) 

The Portland Dance Theater’s long weekend residency at 
Performing Arts began on Thursday with “The Making of 
Ear Heart,” a free demonstration/discussion with Cotter 
and Mumma on the unique set design and background score 
of Ear Heart. The evening also included their performance 
of Interstice, a movement of Mumma’s synthesized music 
and Cotter’s air-filled sculptures of coated nylon and 
polished vinyl. 


Then, on Friday evening, Robbins read from his best 
selling novel Even Cowgirls Get the Blues, and two 
passages from a work in progress. Robbins then sang a song 
Enlightened, Inadequate and Wimpy, and answered ques- 
tions from a flailing audience. 

Sunday’s finale was a five-piece Repertory Performance 
by PDT dancers, Jann McCauley, Gregg Bielemeier, Ann 
Bruner, F. Charles Hubbard, Carl Rowe and Hilarie 
Neely. 

Tom Robbins was introduced Friday night by James E. 
Stanley, folksinger and honorable mentionee in the dedica- 
tion Cowgirls. Stanley, who is soon to appear at the 
Paradiso, opened with a couple of hokey songs, including 
one called Even Cowgirls Get the Blues. (Robbins claims 
that there have been at least nine:other songs written and 
recorded under the same title.) 

Robbins then began by reading the Single Cell Preface of 
Cowgirls, a beautiful passage in reverence to the wiles and 
ways of Our Precious Essence, water. 

After reading another section of Cowgirls, Robbins went 
on in his combination Southern Drawl/Midwestern Twang, 
to read sections of a presently discarded “semi-autobiograph- 
ical” novel which was very much pre-occupied with the 
concept of the outlaw. In his own words Robbins considers 
that “there are only two things worth being—an outlaw or a 
poet.” 

“Outlaws,” said Robbins, “are not criminals, because 
they are not victims.” They are survivors, tricksters. 
Outlaws, like poets, are the coyotes of social circumstance. 

The question and answer period which followed was 
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inanities got tiresome and at about 10:15 Robbins excused 
himself to go to dinner. 

Robbins’ pithy wit is undeniable, and the attraction 
towards the outlaw/artisan class is strong. Yet some of his 
statements on the realities of such a life were extremely 
rash: On his trip to Cuba, Robbins commented, “‘I didn’t 
like communism much, it was boring, no mystery, no 
variety. Capitalism is dangerous and maybe that is why it’s 
interesting. Chances are necessary for art, and communism 
doesn’t support chances.” 

Robbins also commented on Dixie Lee Ray, the state of 
Washington’s arch-conservative governor. “Any woman 
who would support Dixie because she is a woman is like a 
Jew supporting Hitler because he was circumcized.” Robbins 
is not striking at the feminist movement, he says, but “‘at the 
tyranny of the dull mind.” 


Despite unsubstantiated rumors that a CBS film crew 
would be showing up, there were no big bangs or any 
demoralizing let downs in Friday’s reading. And despite 
some spurious comments under the gun of spontaneity, it 
would be unfortunate if Robbins went through with his self- 
decreed exile from public readings. 

‘‘What does it take to make love stay,” queried a final 
question? “That,” says Robbins is for tomorrow night.” 

Saturdays evening’s performance of Ear heart: Flights, 
Formations and Starry Nights, was an intriguing mixed 
media work which set for itself the goal of answering that 
“ultimate” question, ‘Who can make love stay?” 

Flights, the first act of the work was an homage to Amelia 
Earhart, the champion of long distance flying who dis- 
appeared over the Pacific in 1937. The cleanest and clearest 
of the dance segments, Flights took off as Robbins’ accom- 
panying monologue on the particularities of Amelia Earhart’s 
character faded out. Gordon Mumma’s synthesized elec- 
tronic propellors swept the six members of PDT into the 
cléudy heavens of David Cotter’s undulating stage design. 

The portrayal of the flight, the fantasy, and the dream 
world was a fine display of technique and imagination. 


If we can be bewitched into believ- 
ing the creators of Ear Heart, it is 
the Outlaws, the Poets, and the 
Artists who own the crystal ball. 


Especially strong was the inflated vinyl “womb” in which 
Gregg Bielemeien danced, safe in the dreamland of the 
unconscious, anchored to reality by only the sculpture’s 
umbilical cord/intake hose. 

The choreography and dance, while unspectacular, lent 
itself well to the sensation of flight, particularly when 
simulating the acrobatics of an infamous jet formation team. 

As the flight was ending, with that certain inescapable 
finality of the high whine of a falling body, the dancers 
melted away until Mumma’s musical machination ended in 
the unheard crash. The dream burst: the plastic womb was 
unzipped and collapsed with the newly-bom dancer back on 
the ground. 

continued on next page 
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Theatre Review 


Occupational hazards abound 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession by George Bernard Shaw was 
at the Barn Theater last weekend; Directed by Andrew 
Schiller, and will show Jan. 26, 27, 28. 


by John Selb 


witty, social drama from turn-of-the-century Britain 

may seem incongruous in the rustic old Barn 

Theatre, but the message of George Bernard 
Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession is certainly pertinent to 
all of us today, when it can be hard to avoid unconscious 
participation in profitable exploitation and corruption. In 
the play, Miss Vivie Warren, a young, well-educated lady, must 
come to terms with the fact that her mother is a prostitute, 
and that her own upbringing and education were financed by 
her mother’s work. At the same time, Vivie is being pursued 
by a variety of suitors, among them her mother’s “business 
manager”, Sir George Crofts, and her mother’s old friend, 
Mr. Praed, as well as young Frank Gardner, the son of one 
of her mother’s old lovers. Through the course of the play, 
Vivie comes to realize not only what her mother’s “protes- 
sion’’ is, but also the nature of her own independence and 
strength. The sharp, but sheltered girl transforms into a 
mature woman with her own financial and emotional 
resources. 

The Barn Theatre poses special problems for any produc- 
tion. The audience sits in a lopsided, L-shaped area, and 
one’s view is interrupted here and there by posts that hold up 
the cross-beams of the barn. It is a drafty place, where traffic 
noise drifts in easily, and the open rafters provide little 
acoustical support for the voices of the actors. Both the cast 
and the production staff are called upon to compensate for 
the innate handicaps of the space. 

The scenery of the play is unnecessarily rectangular for 
the Barn Theatre, where the oblique lines of the interior 
demand a design more fitting with that theme. A sort of non- 
functional long box with stairs, a porch and a curtained 
window sits obstinately on stage, a set that is supposed to 
represent various places, like a country cottage, a rectory 
garden, and so forth. In addition, a very static lighting design 
floods the stage without any dynamics, illuminating the 
haphazard construction of the set and the clutter scattered 
around the perimeters of the playing area. One has to draw 
heavily upon the imagination in order to overcome these 
travesties in stage design. Because the Barn Theatre_is so 
hard to convert into a viable setting when resources are 
lacking, it seems that a bare stage would be preferable, with 
more energy concentrated on lighting. With an imaginative 
use of that medium, these obstacles could be surmounted. 
The appropriate and detailed costumes only make the 


' shabby and inadequate setting seem more out of place. If 


only costumes and lighting alone had been used, the overall 
production design might have been more effective. 

This production suffers from a pervasive monochromatism. 
We are confronted with witty and urbane characters, but 
they are always just on the verge of showing us that they are 
real and complete people who experience a full range of 
emotions, rather than merely intellectual and humorous 
entities. The actors have, for the most part, developed their 
roles sufficiently, but at a certatin point their characteriza- 
tions are stillborn. What they lack is depth of feeling and 
complexity of interaction; it is never enough to repeat one’s 
lines, but the lines must be highly motivated by the other 
characters’ speeches. 

Portraying the pivotal character of Vivie Warren, Tamara 
Johnson makes full use of her sultry, masculine voice to 
connote Vivie's innate strength. However, in lacing her 
speech with a British accent, her enunciation becomes 
muddled, and she sometimes loses that clear, clipped 
quality to her speaking which a girl like Vivie would have. 
Ms. Johnson comes on too strong at first, so at the 
play’s closing when she realizes her independence from her 
mother’s money, we are unable to sense the great transition 
in her character. She must try to build her role more 
steadily, so that we can witness the development of 
character which she is capable of presenting to us. 

As the young suitor, Bryan Torfeh elicits vivid wit from 
his role, and makes some truly funny moments out of what 
could.have been considered excessive mugging. Frank is 
supposed to be a useless young gentleman who has 


squandered his patrimony, and is pursuing Vivie on the 
assumption that she will be able to support them. Finally, 
when he realizes the nature of Vivie’s mother’s profession, 
he cuts off the relationship because he cannot abide living on 
an income earned from such work. Although Frank is drawn 
as an essentially superficial person, there has to be more to 
him than just wit and banter. It is because his relationship 
with Vivie is underdeveloped that they do not completely 
convince us. When they are fawning over each other at one 
point, the silence of their silly romance is empty, and seems 
like an absence of concentration rather than proof of the 
shallow chemistry occurring between them. 

. As Mrs. Warren, Anne Schirierer provokes outright 
laughter, but her characterization is so one-sided that we are 
unable to really sympathize with this woman who had to 
choose between “underpaid virtue and overpaid vice.” Her 
high-pitched voice with short, twisted inflections serves the 
comic material well, but when she reveals to her daughter 
the predicament of the choice she had to make in her youth, 
the tone of her confession is much too perfunctory. There is 
a lack of emotional range in her work which makes her 
poignant story a preachy tract instead. Too often Ms. 


Schirierer rushes through the serious, dramatic material, so 
that we are unable to see her as a woman who experiences 
life on many different levels. Consequently, her final 
confrontation with her daughter really has no basis on which 
to build to its climatic pitch, and we are caught in disbelief. 


The director, Andrew Schiller, has set’ his, play ata 


vigorous pace which serves the wit well, but he has glossed 


over the deeper resources of the characters. I have pointed 
out consistently that there is an absence of chemistry 
between the actors, and the development of this collaboration 
is primarily the responsibility of the director. If the-easemble 
capabilities of the cast could be drawn out to a greater 
degree, and their relationships established more clearly, 
then I feel that this production would have as much force as 
it does with. As it is, we perceive the sharp banter, but we 
miss the experiential depth that would highlight it. The play 
is drawn in one shade. I found it entertaining, but ultimately 
unsatisfying because of the lack of contrast. After all, it is 
the conflict of moods that makes theatre and life really 
fascinating. For laughing and thinking, this show is re- 
warding, but it lacks the complexity of emotion that would 
make it completely successful.O 


Well, as Mrs. Warren would say, some jobs are better than others. 


2 


Roadside continued 


The second act, Formations, was dedicated to the funda- 
mental metaphysical oversight that short-shifted the hydro- 


gen atom of an electron, forever requiring it to seek a mate. . 


Thus Robbins’ favorite enigma, the puzzle of pairing, was 
explored in both its human and atomic possibilities. The 
music, acoustical rather than electronic in this segment, 
sounded as if it was being piped in over a High School P.A. 
Cotter’s creations were mostly limp and dejected, inflating 
and deflating in syncopation with similiar travesties of the 
“PSDT's Carl Rowe danced the part of the single nuclei 
looking for a mate, in a choreography that began to lean 
towards theatricum. 

For the last act, And Starry Nights, Robbins and Mumma 
appeared on stage beneath the smacking of a huge pair of 
pink plastic lips. Robbins read from a piece entitled The 
Purpose of the Moon, while Mumma played the saw-with a 
skill Tom Scribner might envy. 

While the dancing was up to par, the choreography 
suffered from a certain incongruousness with the efforts of 
Robbins and Mumma. The attempt at producing a physical 


piece of wit to match Robbins’ verbal plays was not very 
successful. PDT did much better when not trying to dance 
while Robbins had the stage. alee 

Did Ear Heart work? Is it possible to question the 
authenticity of a collective voice which can blithely state, 
“Vincent van Gogh cut off his ear and sent it to Marilyn 
Monroe?” For this is Whitman’s America, of democracy 
and oddity for all, and the real question echoing through this 
land of plenty we are told, is, ‘“*Who knows how to make love 
stay?” 

anaaes me that,” says Tom Robbins, “and I will reveal 
to you the purpose of the moon.” 

Yet the answer to such a sticky question is not to be found 
in a game of Twenty Questions, it might even be a tough one 
for the wandering Magi. So who are we to turn to? 

If we can be bewitched into believing the creators of Ear 
Heart, it is the Outlaws, the Poets, and the Artists who own 
the magic ball. , 

For this Saturday night, at least, the conjurers failed. Ear 
Heart was unconvincing in both language and movement. Is 
it possible, as Tom Robbins says, that the ultimate answer 
to the Only serious question is that flight merely avoids love 

and that staying is the only way to make love stay?O 
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Diebenkorn drypoints 


by Patricia Borgman 


n exceptionally captivating collection of intaglio 
Az by California artist Richard Diebenkorn is now 
exhibit at College Five’s Mary Porter Sesnon 
gallery. The exhibit, 41 Etchings and Drypoints, consists of 
a portfolio produced by the artist from 1963 to 1965 with the 
assistance of Oakland printmaker Kathan Brown. 
“Whimsical” is too pat a word to describe Diebenkorn’s 
works. They are witty in their depiction of commonplace 
objects, landscapes and people. His prints are amazingly 
simple, for the most part, and yet he has not over- 


~ economized with his lines. Diebenkorn draws what he sees, 


not simply what he assumes is there. Every line or gesture 
has a particular significance in an etching; there is no wasted 
movement. 

Diebenkorn’s everyday people are so simple as to 
become both humorous and evocative. A woman leaning 
against a table has a peculiar, ethereal intensity about her 
and yet she is unquestionably just a woman waiting. 

How arresting can a pair of household scissors be? We 
have an odd reverence for Diebenkorn’s scissors, kitchen 
utensils and car keys. They are plain, unostentatious and 
more beautiful than another artist’s sunset or mountain 
stream. The Diebenkorn exhibit is largely a tactile, as well 


ulture comes in strange fashions; traditions are usually 
diluted you know. But man, this goes back. They were 
just sitting around in these trailers about thirteen years 
ago, in the winter, in the rain, and they figured, well, this is a 
drag. It was Cowell College, at the founding, a tradition just 
bom, in the mud. 

So out of the clouded horizon came the culture crowd, on 
horseback and by foot, waving the banner of the Arts. They 
were to provide a break for the soggy student body at 
Cowell, they were to provide a feast of food and culture. 
Really! 

And, they named this celebration The Cowell Culture 
Break, and it was a good name, and it is still around, oh yes, 
this week on the ancient grounds of Cowell. The theme for 
this year is The Arabian Nights. 

Yes, little Baghdad by the sea will be happening. The 
Cowell shop of coffees will be known as The Casbah, every 
little animal shall be Arabian, and ail culture will become. 
break-like. 


ers in paradise who are responsible for this 


, high and low. They all wore turbins, and 
include Steve, Greg, Dan, Cheryl, Abraham, Vincent, and 
Jan—all of them loyal Arabians to the end. 

So go, and enjoy; participate as an ancient; listen, with 
crossed legs, to stories of those Arabian Nights; dance, in 
belly fashion; and star watch, as a Sinbad of yore... 

“There is in Baghdad a house in such a district and of such 
a fashion and its courtyard is laid out gardenwise, at the 
lower end whereof is a jetting fountain...Go thither.” 

Yeah, thither ye go. | 

; —Brian McClure 


A DOUBLE CONCERT/DANCE 
Alberta Jackson & New Era Band 
and Alive! 


January 27 
Saturday 


Kresge Town Hall 
VCSC 


Child Care Info 
426-3953 _ 


Tickets: Kite Store 
Cymbaline, UC 


Bihave slaved for weeks, around the student _ 


as visual, experience, for we can practically feel the worn 
thread of the upholstery and the soft bulkiness of a coat. 

Evident in his skilled treatment of lights and darks, 
geometric shapes and spatial relationships is the influence 
of Picasso, Cezanne and other masters. 

Basically, intaglio is the art of etching using a gem, seal or 
the like cut with an incised or sunken design. Drypoint 
involves the use of a sharp-pointed needle to plough into a 
copper plate, producing furrows with raised edges that print 
with a fuzzy, velvety black. Drypoint can produce an almost 
pastel-like blurriness of lines and edges, and Diebenkorn 


has created some exciting visual effects with it. The contrast [eeu 


between velvety roses in a vase and the thin, hard, 
unyielding contours of the table on which they stand is 
visually pleasing whether one is unfamiliar with intaglio or 
particularly appreciative of its potential. 

Richard Diebenkorn’s exhibit is a worthwhile treat for 
anyone interested in tearing away the wrapping and getting 
down to the fundamentals of line drawing and printmaking. 
The simplicity of his gestures and the humility of his attitude 
will be indelibly stamped in the observer’s mind. The gallery 
hours are Tuesday through Saturday, 11:00 am-5:00 pm. 
The Diebenkorn collection, as well as a separate exhibit of 
30 prints by New York artists, will be on display through 
February 3.0 


Broken culture at Cowell Casbah 


Thursday 
1:30 p.m. at Cowell: Free movies 
Sinbad the Sailor (Douglas Fairbanks) 
Son of Ali Baba (Tony Curtis) 
Hare-abian Nights and Ali Baba Bunny 
_ Exotic popcorn will be served... 


_ Friday 


10:00 at the Casbah: Coffee with Barbara Weismann. 


12:00 at the Casbah: Informal discussion with Saudi 
Arabian exchange students. All welcome. 


Still life #26, etching. 1963-1965. 


Capture the Caliphate; Backgammon, Tug of War; 


Nyout; Abou Hassan; Camels and Sultans; and work 
mind-boggling ancient puzzles. Prizes, music, food, 
and dateshakes all afternoon. 


1:30 at the Cowell Lawn: Music Workshop with Brian 
Steeger, demonstrating the zorna, santur, and Afghani 
rebab. 


12:30-3:00 at the Cowell Lawn: Folkdancing with 
Naoini Jacoby. 


Arabian events 


1:00 at the Library: “Explosion in Iran”—Bernie 
Hennessy and Daniel Lerner. 


2:30 at the Conference Room: ‘10,000 Miles Through 
the Mid-East.” Slides by Horace Firth. 


4:00 at the Library: “Images of Indian Culture Through 
Oral Tradition” —Michael Mason, BBC producer. 


Saturday 
12:30 at the Cowell Lawn: Scene of various multidues of 
games for all: Join the Fatimids (off-campus), the 
Abbasids (upper quad), or the Seljuks (lower quad) in 


y UNELY 
LORY’ DS 
OLD FASHIONED 
ICE CREAM PARLOURS 


SANTA CRUZ * PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


NOW OPEN AT 8 A.M.! 


with 
Fresh Squeezed Citrus Juices and 
Croissants, along with our other 
pastries & coffees. 


2:00 at the Conference Room: Bellydancing Workshop 
with Lucinda Hayden; wear leotard or bathing suit to 
bare midriff. 


7:00 at the Fountain: Starwatch with Doug Duncan, 
using principles of ancient astronomers. 


8:00 at the Casbah: The Casbah begins with Storytelling 
of tales from Arabian Nights. Prizes for those most 
closely approximating the magic of Scheherazade. 


All Additions and Corrections Will Appear as if by Magic 
on Boards at the Breezeway and Caliph’s Palace. @ 


the 
4) SWAN/ (ie 
HEAVENLY GOOSE 


is open again! 
Breakfast 
Szechuan Lunches 
Szechuan Dinners 7 Nights a 
Week from 4:30 p.m. 
The SWAN/HEAVENLY GOOSE 


i538 Pacific Avenue 
on the north end of the Mall 


by Brian McClure 


he dead of winter is a good cold time to think about 

i the Virgin Islands. Maybe not so innocent anymore, 

but still surrounded by water so blue; air so clean. 

It’s funny how long it takes experience to filter through to 
expression. I was in the islands a year ago, but I’m just now 
able to recall any real details or tangible thoughts. So my 
words are a failure in terms of journalistic timeliness; old 
news. But somehow the tropics never demanded great 
timing; just as the people, they don’t ask you for much. 

We were a group of about fifteen, and we arrived at the 
island of Jost van Dyke by means of most every vehicle 
known to us. Baltimore International Airport was half 
snowed in, and half crazed with the cold of Christmas Day, 
when we arrived in our first mobile, a Dodge van. From 
there is was a series of airplanes, large and small, jet and 
propeller, that brought us first to Puerto Rico, then as far as 
the British island of Tortolla. 

Following our travel schedule, we were picked up at one 
end of Tortolla, the air strip end, by another van, then 
bounced most wonderfully across the island to a sort of 
cement pier on which there was a laundry and a bar. Some 
angry chickens hopped around an old taxi, clucking at the 
black women sitting in the chairs in front of the laundry. 

We hopped around the bar, waiting for Mr. Johnson, a 
native of Tortolla who happened to own a high-powered 
fishing boat that he would hire out on spare occasion to 
island-hopping tourists such as us. 

(We learned that “Mr. Johnson” had good reason indeed 
for such high power. In his spare, spare time he was a locally 
respected smuggler of various controlled substances; a 
nautical wheeler and dealer. We loved it; our first encounter 
with the modern pirates of the Caribbean, a growing breed 
of scoundrels, tired of second-hand service jobs waiting on 
foreign tourists...) 

The boat ride was a salty adventure of half an hour; 
skimming along with occasional bounce across the Caribbean 
channel on which most of the Virgin Islands lay in that 
sandy formation. Water so blue. Water so green. 

Finally we arrived at Jost van Dyke, our tiny island of 
seven guest houses and two-hundred natives. We were met 


by just one more transport, a beat up Toyota Land Cruiser’ 


that had only two thousand miles on the odometer, because 
the road it traveled on was just two miles long, and for most 
of that the jeep had to be in reverse. 

We had three houses there, so we broke off into groups, 
dragging suitcases and duffle bags that were beginning to 
look strangely out of place amongst lush ferns and green 
water. It seemed important to find different clothes and 
straw hats. A few people disappeared down a narrow trail. 
Someone mentioned rum. 

The main house was an open, stucco bungalow that was 
perched about a hundred feet above the beach. The place 
took power from a generator, and the generator came on at 


Learn Photography 


FRUSTRATION? Do most photography classes leave you with a tot of words 


and little real understanding of and control over your tools and materials? THE 


NEARY GALLERY is offering two courses in February: 


COURSES OFFERED: Beginning Photography: Vnstructor: Robert 


Chaponot, Master of Photography, Brooks fnstitute, Starts February 5th, 7-9:30 pm 


and February 21st, 7-9:30 pm. 


The Photo Critique: Instructor: Dennis High, B.A. Candidate VLA. San Franciseo 


State. Starts February 10, 1-1:30 pm. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
426/9879 or come by gS 


Center for Photography 
1362 Pacifie Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408) 426-9879 
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five-thirty each evening, then went off at nine. That was 
when there was electricity and that was enough. We learned 
to leave the lights switched on, so when darkness came 
you'd hear a whirrrr from the generator on the hill,and the 
house would slowly come to light. The old system was more 
modern than we will ever know. 

ut that first day the sky was just getting dark as we 
B= to the big house. A tiled patio faced the sea, 

and as we sat out there in the softness that was 
becoming night, the moon rose so smoothly from behind the 
mountain of Tortolla. Full it was, believe me, and the 
glimmer that she laid across the water, from our beach 
below, over to the opposite shore, was a silver trail to 
paradise. We were at the end, and our tropical tomorrow 
had begun the first night. 

We sat and enjoyed, celebrating our endurance of the past 
days, and planning our sun-tanned adventures to come. The 
moon stayed full, enjoying the conversation, and after a few 
hours my companions slowly left the patio for bed, some 


Far-flung on the Caribbean 


trudging into the darkness, heading up the hill to asecond 
house with a lesser view, but more sleeping space. I 
remained, vaguely aware that the temperature of the night 
was just about as warm as the day’s, only softer still. 


I had come to the Virgin Islands for reasons beyond my 
friends’. They were on vacation, on a tropical holiday away 
from the goddamn cold of the east. I was there for that too, 
sure, but knew I needed to be there. I was having indistinct 
troubles with my mind, and hoping for some sort of salt: 
water solution mixed with sand and palm. Beyond America 


we were, beyond cities and schools and work and money; it — 
had taken a great deal of energy to get this far. But more than. 


that, I was hoping we were also beyond the seeds of my 
trouble, a step away from the growth. 

I lay that first night at the end of the silver trail, while in 
the wind the palm trees gathered and discussed my tropical 
misfortunes. They knew the cure; they’d spoken to thou- 
sands before me, I was quite certain. 


(Next week: Abe's Beach Bar.)O 
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ie MARCH 25—30 


cost includes transportation, lodging, lift tickets, 
races, & parties. COST: $208 Bus/Condo 


$268 Plane/Condo 


LIMITED SPACE AVAILABLE: 12 Air, 6 Bus. 
Sign-ups start Monday, Jan. 29 at East Field 
House. Information: 429-2806 
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by Richard Giffin 


even crazy ladies came from the city of Angels last 
- Thursday night and dared to ask the question, can white 
girls play the blues? And marching like a Beale Street 
Funeral band, the New Miss Alice Stone Ladies Society 
took the stage at the Paradiso to launch their Bay Area mini- 
tour.: 

With spirit and energy Alice Stone electrified the crowd 
with their bumping and grinding to ole time Dixieland jazz 
and blues. 

Alice Stone’s stage presence ranges from sweet innocence 
to sweet vice and is highlighted by the mugging and slinky 
dancing of Paris Sleeze who plays piano, accordian and 
vamp and is often joined by Ms. B. Haven who also handles 
trombone. The rhythm section consists of Leana Littlecloser 
on guitar, Kell Drag who lays down the road with her tuba, 
and Alicia Tyed whose drums drive the band. Mauve Ellis 
takes care of the violin and mandolin, while vocals and 
soaring clarinet breaks aré rendered by Clara Gnatt. 

Though the strongest part of the show was jazz and blues 
Alice Stone went into satire with songs like Why Not Take 


_City-on a Hill Press — 25 January, 1979 


WOMEN‘S HEALTH — 
CENTER 
GYNECOLOGICAL CARE 
APPOINTMENTS © 
including preventive health exam: 
Pap tests. breust exam, VD tests. va- 

ginal infections, birth cantrobetc. 


MediCul-uccepted:Sliding fees. Call 
427-3500 far info. & app't:. \ 
Luvated 250 Locust St 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 
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HOURS: 
Monday through 
i\Friday: 12 noon to 
Soi i 

Last day to return 
books for credit is 


JANUARY 26 


‘Pick up a free 
Term Planner. 
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Society ladies put it on 


It Out_On The Children? and camp with Ukulele Lady 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ © (408) 425-5177 


SANTA CRUZ’S ONLY 
COPY SERVICE WITH: 


7-DAY INSTANT SERVICE! | 
LOWEST PRICES—3¢ A COPY! 

OPEN UNTIL 10 P.M. WEEKDAYS! 
14x25 COPIES IN ANY QUANTITY! 
FREE COLLATION SERVICE! 

FREE PARKING WITH EASY ACCESS! 

V_ LOCATED IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN 
V FREE LIMITED TYPEWRITER USAGE! 

V OFFSET PRINTING: 100 COPIES:2.95 
1000 COPIES: 14.00 
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complete with grass skirts and leis. They also did a parody 
of rock and roll as the Pointless Sisters and country music 
as the Pearl Suggs Revue. 

The country music was surprisingly strong, considering it 
was a parody, with Clara Gnatt doing a superb job singing 
I’m a Woman, but the act went flat when they ventured 
away from the blues. 

Before the show Clara Gnatt, also known as Miriam 
Cutler, said Alice Stone has been together on and off for 
five years, as members of the band were involved in various 
other projects. 

Alice Stone started as a ragtime joke, Cutler said, they 
mushroomed. Now the band has decided to get together and 
go somewhere with it. 

With this mini-tour, which will bring them to UCSC on 
February 6 and 7 at College V and Crown, Alice Stone is 
trying to carve out a market in the Bay Area. They already 
have strong followings in Washington and Oregon even 
‘though they’re L.A. based (but not L.A. oriented, Cutler 
said). 

“The L.A. scene is very weird and industry oriented,” 
said Cutler. ‘‘A couple of years ago there were two other 
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1721 MISSION ST. 427-1785 
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acoustic bands like Alice Stone and one has gone into hard 
rock and the other one punk. I have a friend who is recording 
now, and the studio has changed her name three times.” 

They have their own label, Harmony Club Records, and 
have an L.P. and a single of White Girl (Blues) which has 
received airplay on KFAT and KZSC. 


“The important thing in having a label is getting distribu- 
tion and promotion, and we’re now trying to build a big 
enough following so we can negotiate from a position of 
strength,’ Cutler said. 

So it is with quiet desperation that Alice Stone takes the - 
stage as they sell their records to members of the audience, 
pass around the mailing list and proclaim, ‘We'd sell the 
shirts offour backs.” It is hard to tell how much of it is part of 
the act and how much of it is genuine. 


They’ve made their reputation as feminist satirists with 
campy theatrics, but are now trying to get away from that so 
they can play the blues seriously. 

It is a shame what some acoustic musicians have to do in 
order to gain recognition and maybe someday Alice Stone 
can discard the camp and get down to do what they do best, 
sing the blues. “J 


First, We Put Tegether The Finest 
Service Dept. We Can, Then We Sell Cars. 


Toyota of Santa Cruz Can Perform Your Fac- 
tory Recommended Maintenance Service 
with Trained Specialists . . . 


FREE OWL CHANGE WITH A TUNE-UP 


wie 29S 


Any 6 or 8 Cylinder $39.95; Speciality Cars 
$59.95. Free Oli Change Also Included. 
Ford, Chevy, G.M., Chrysler, Datsun, Monde, 
V.W., ANY Import or Domestic. 


TOYOTA of SANTA CRUZ 


512 Pacific Avenue 
426-5645 
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SASH MILL CINEMA (427-1711): THE [3th INTER- 
NATIONAL TOURNEE OF ANIMATION, Thursday- 
Saturday. MADAM ROSA W/LIES MY FATHER TOLD 
ME, Sunday-Wednesday. 


NICKELODEAN (426-7500): WATERSHIP DOWN w/ 
CASEY'S SHADOW, Thursday-Thursday; GOIN’ SOUTH 
w/MISSOURI BREAKS, Thursday-Thursday. 


U.A. CINEMA (426-8383): KING OF THE GYPSIES ' 


w/PRETTY BABY; THE LATE, GREAT PLANET EARTH; 
THE LORD OF THE RINGS, Thursday-Wednesday. 


RIO THEATER (423-2000): MOMENT BY MOMENT 
w/HEROES, Thursday-Tuesday. THE WIZ, Wednesday. 


DEL MAR THEATER (425-0626): INVASION OF THE 
BODY SNATCHERS; THE DUELISTS; IN PRAISE OF 
OLDER WOMEN; BRASS TARGETS w/CORVETTE 
SUMMER, Thursday-Thursday. Midnight series, FRAN 
KENSTEIN w/DRACULA, Friday-Saturday. 


41st AVENUE PLAYHOUSE (476-8841): CALIFORNIA 
SUITE; SUPERMAN; EVERY WHICH WAY BUT LOOSE, 
Thursday-Thursday. 
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APTOS TWIN (688-6541): MAGIC, Thursday; MOVIE 
MOVIE, Friday-Thursday; THE LOVE BUG, Thursday- 
Thursday. 


CAPITOLA THEATER (745-3518): INTERIORS w/ 
AMERICAN GRAFFITI, Thursday-Thursday. 


SCOTTS VALLEY CINEMA (438-3260): PARADISE 
ALLEY w/MIDNIGHT EXPRESS, Thursday; OLIVER'S 
STORY; OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN PART I, 
Wednesday-Thursday; ANIMAL HOUSE, Thursday- 
Thursday. 
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As best as I can find, these are the movies you’ll have the 
chance to seek this week: 


Tarzan the Ape Man, and Tarzan of the Apes both 
playing Classroom |. They probably start at 7:30, nobody 
sems to know, and they only cost 50 cents. You go; you like. 


If you don’t like ape men, or even if you do, check out 
Rebellion, at Stevenson at 8 p.m. Bring a dollar and they'll 
let you inside. 


On Friday they’ll be some funny stuff at Classroom 2 
with His Girl Friday, and To Be or Not to Be. Those are a 
dollar and commence at 7 p.m. 


For more “funny stuff, mixed with music and match- 
makers, you can see Fiddler on the Roof at either 9:30 or 
midnight, over at Oakes 105. That’s a dollar too. 


Saturday night at the movies features Marathon Man, 
which has something to do with modern dentistry, I believe. 
The show a) costs a dollar; b) is at Classroom 2; and c) starts 
at 7 and 9:30. 

George C. Scott has declared that Hospital will be 
shown at 7:30 and 9:30 this Sunday at Classroom 2. Really! 
And you will go, and you will pay a dollar two, er, too. 


Pygmallion is also playing Sunday, at 8 and 10 p.m., 
over at College Five, for a dollar. 
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Then on Tuesday, good ol’ dusty Tuesday, you can 
saddle up for Fort Apache and Sergeant Rutledge. Git 
them doggies over to Classroom 2 by 7:30 and give the 
barkeep a silver dollar. Tell ’em Bonzo sent ya. _ 


Finally on Wednesday there’s a man named Alfred that 
-want your dollar. He’s showing a couple of his creepy 
faves, The Birds and Blackmail at 7 p.m. 

Don’t forget to tell me how they come out.0 


_ AN EVENING WITH 


TWO NATIVE AMERICAN MEDICINE MEN 


ROLLING THUNDER 


THIS FAMOUS 657- 

PAGE TRAVEL GUIDE 

IS YOURS WITH ANY 
PURCHASE! 


COME TO THE CIEE CAMPUS re 


TRAVEL OFFICE 


IN THE REDWOOD BLDG., MONDAY-THURSDAY 10-3 


OR CALL 429-TRIP 
(OFFER GOOD UNTIL FEBRUARY 20) 
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BENERT FOR TWO NON-PROFIT FOUNDATIONS 
METATANTAY RED WIND 


THE PROGRAM ALSO FEATURES THE META TANTAY DRUMMERS AND THE RED WIND DANCERS 


SUN. JAN 28-730-SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
ADMISSION $450 ADVANCE $550 AT DOOR 
TICKETS AT SANTA CRUZ AND MONTEREY BOX OFFICE AND ALL BASS OUTLETS. 
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Thursday 


Movies _ : 
Tarzan The Ape Man, The Johnny Weissmuller & 


Maureen O’ Sullivan version (1932) andTarzan Of - 
The Apésilent(1918)/7:30 pm, Classroom 1, 75¢. 


Rebellion, with Toshiro Mifune,8 and 10:15 pm, Stev- 
enson Dining Hall. Stev. 75¢, others$1. 


Concerts 


The Leroy Jenkins Trio will play at the Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center, 320-2 Cedar St. at9 pm, $5. 


Theater | 


A Santa Cruz based drama group, The Parscifal’s 
Players will be presenting a free showing of Death 
Knocks by Woody Allen and Zoo Story by 
Edward Albee. 8 pm at the Center Street Art 
Center. 


nthon 


Lectures 


Donna Becker, Boalt Hall (Berkeley) law studenton 
“The Expectations and Experiences of a Woman in 
Law School’’/7 pm, Charles E. Merrill Rm./Free. 


The Committee for Old World Archaeology in 
Santa Cruz presents Anne Kilmer, Dept. of Near 
Eastern Studies, UCB on “The Sound of Ancient 
Mysic,” a slide-lecture in which Professor Kilmer 
demonstrates the recovery of the world’s oldest 
muscial notation from a cuneiform tablet. 8 pm, 
Kresge, Rm. 327/free. 


Meetings 


GALA planning meeting: All lesbians and gay men 
invited to help plan upcoming activities. Will meet 
in front of Merrill Baobab Rm. at 7 pm. 


Slideshow of Pogonip and other endangered green- 
belt areas. Meeting for students interested in working 
on the greenbelt campaign/7:30 pm, Stevenson, 
Rm. 175. 


“Behind the Scenes at the Mid-term Democratic 
Convention in Memphis” will be revealed in a 
delegate’s report of the Peoples Democratic Club of 
Santa Cruz County. Starting at 8 pm the affair will 
be at Laurel Community Center. 


The most Venerable Chime (pronounced “‘chimmy”’) 
Rinpoche, a highly revered Tibetan Lania, will be 
making a very rare visit to the Santa Cruz area at 
7:30 pm, speaking at 323 Monterey St. $4.00. 
Event Sponsored by Karma Thegsun Choling, A 
Santa Cruz Dharma center. Call 426-1784 for 
further information. 


Miscellaneous 


Whole Earth Seminar—Shirley Dreiss, Stanford 
University, on “Nuclear Waste Disposal-Current 
Hydrologic and Geologic Problems”. 4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 165/Free. 


Slide show about the upcoming total eclipse of the 
sun, 7:30, Thimann 3. Open to public. Free. 


Michael Tanner, Associate Professor, Information 


Sciences Department, on “A Recursive Approach 
to Low Complexity Codes” /4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 220, Free. ; 


KZSC Jazz Co-op will present a tribute to Charles 
Mingus, the: great jazz composer and performer 
who died last week. On KZSC, 88.1 FM. 


Thursday afternoon adrenalin surge with Wayne 
Francis Tackabury in his show FEAR at 3:00 pm. 
Today’s special feature: the uninterrupted entirety 
of the new Elvis Costello album, Armed Forces. 
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Friday 


Movies 


Fiddler On The Roof, 7, 9:30 and midnight at 
Oakes, Rm. 105, $1. 


His Girl Friday and To Be.Or Not To Be, 7 pm, 
Classroom 2. $1, children under 12, 50¢. 


Concerts 


8 pm, Dance Concert at College V dining hall with 
The Avengers, Roy Loney and The Tyros. $2.50 
Student, $2.00 College V. 


Theater 


Behind The Broken Words: A Celebration Of 
Language, Anthony Zerbe and Roscoe Lee Browne, 
actors, create thought provoking theater on modern 
life through the works of e.e. cummings, Yeats 
and other celebrated poets/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater. Sections 1 and 5, $4 general, $2.50 
students and senior citizens; sections 2,3,4, $4.50 
general, $3 students and senior citizens. 


Miscellaneous 


The newly re-opened Women’s coffeehouse will be 
featureing a slide show on the Sierra Nevada Mts. 
of Calif., at 8 pm, The Rising Moon Women’s 
Center, 538 Seabright Ave. For more info: 426- 
0975. 


Bill Foster, Director of Software Development for 
Data General Corp. (Westboro, Mass.) will be on 
campus to interview June graduates in Information 
Sciences, Applied Math, and Physics for positions 
in Software Development in Westboro (Corporate 
Headquarters). 9:30-10:00 General Information 
Session, 10:00-5:00 Indiviual Interviews. 
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Saturday 


Movies 


Marathon Man, with Dustin Hoffman and Sir 
Laurence Olivier/7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2, $1. 


Fifth Annual Santa Cruz Fungus Fair is scheduled for 
Today and Sunday, from 10 am-5 pm at the Santa 
Cruz City Museum, 1305 East Cliff Dr. Entry fee is 
50¢ per person, $1.50 per farnily. 


Reduced Educational Fee for part-time undergrad- 
uates— Last day for students enrolled in one or two 
courses to petition for $50 fee reduction, with 


provost’s approval. Forms and information are 
available at college offices. 


_ Change of Study List— Last day to file a petition to 


ADD a course. Registrar’s Office. 
.Registration Ends. Last day to register with college 
Concerts 


Alive! Alberta Jackson and the New Era Band/8 
pm, Kresge Town Hall/$4. 


A concert featuring the Mysterey Spot band will 
take place at Oakes College at 8:30 pm. Admission 
is $1 and beer is free. 


Miscellaneous 


PARTY —The winter quarter Harvey Ball, “Harvey 
Has The Balls To Do It Again,” featuring encore 


performance by the ‘Chokes’ will be held at Crown 
Collge Dining Hall, 9 pm-1 am, donations $1.25, $1 
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sunday 


Movies 


Hospital. (2nd in a series of 5 Frederick Wiseman 
films) 7:30 pm, Classroom 2/$2.50 general, $1.50 
students and senior citizens. 


Pygmalion, by G.B. Shaw. 8 and 10 pm, College V 
Dining Hall/$1. 


Meetings 


There will be a core group meeting to plan gay 
activities at 10 am. To find out the location phone 
426-9182. Anyone interested in putting energy into 
gay activities in Santa Cruz is welcome fo attend. 


Jewish Youth and Senior Together (JYST). Organ- 
izational meeting at Cowell Student Health Center 
Library at 6:30. Call Laurie at 425-0261 to discuss 
the aspects of this new intergenerational program 
(oral history, home visitation, Yiddish class...) 


Miscellaneous 


A light show will be projected from Twin Peaks in 
San Francisco tonight and Wednesday from 8-9 
pm. The best places for viewing will be in the 
Potrero or South of Market district. 

Big Basin Day Hike/Spend a relaxing day hiking in 
the oldest state park in Calif. Bring a sack lunch. Free. 
Transportation leaves East Field House at 10 am. 
Call x2806 to sign up. 
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Women and Faith, a Jewish Christian Dialogue— 
Panel discussion. Includes potluck dinner. 5 pm, 
Music East, free. For info and reservations call 


426-6242 


Monday 


Concerts 


Lee Konitz Martial Solial Duo will play at the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center. Admission is $5. 


, 
Lectures 


Dale Kinsley, Education and Santa Cruz School 
Board, on “Education for Peace’’. 5:45 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Rm. (Half-price meal tickets available at 
Merrill and Crown College Offices) 


Meetings 


The California Coastal Commission will have a 
meeting at 9 am in room 060 (in the basement) of 
the Santa Cruz County Governmental Center, 710 
Ocean St. 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health Collective is having a 
meeting to recruit new volunteers; 7:30-9:30 pm at 
the S.C. Health Center, 250 Locust St. Call 427- 
3500. 


Miscellaneous 


Seminar:Women and Faith, a Jewish Christian 


Dialogue—11:30 am. Small Discussion groups; 7 
pm, workshops by resource people and students; 8 


_pm. Music East/Free. 


Stevenson College Night: A slide illustrated lecture 
by Charles Neider, on “Beyond Cape Horn: A 
Humanist in the Antarctic’. 6:45 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall, free. 


Roller skating night, 7-9:30 pm at the Roller 
Palladium Skating Rink, Seabright Ave. Cost: 
$1.50 at door. (Sponsored by Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship and Campus Ambassadors) 


Plant care workshop: Have plants? Find out which 
ones need what kind of care. 7-10 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge, free. Call x2806 to sign up. 


Tuesday 


Movies 


Murder She Said, Margaret Rutherford as Agatha 
Christies’ ‘Miss Marple,” 7 pm, Classroom 1/Free. 


The Searchers, with John Wayne, and Two Rode 
Together, with James Stewart. 7:30 pm, Classroom 
2/$1. * 


Chiquiago, a Bolivian film about urban life in La 
Paz/Junlianne Burton, professor of Hispanic litera- 
ture, will speak. 7:30 pm, Merrill, Rm. 102,free. 


Concerts 


There will be gay night at the Good Fruit Company 
from 8-12 pm. There will be an open talent show. 
All gay people are welcome, and it’s free. 


Lectures 


“The New Natural Philosophy” is the topic of a 
seminar conducted by Joe Meeker in room 212 of 
Kerr Hall, at 4:30 pm. 


Miscellaneous 

Generel Bioiogy Seminar—Dr. Paul B. Green, 
Dept. of Biological Science, Stanford University, 
on ‘Plant Organ Initiation and Extension: A Bio- 
physical View’’. 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall, free. 


Whole Earth Seminar—Allan Cox, Stanford Uni- 


versity, on “*Microplates in the ‘Western U.S."°/4 
pm,Applied Sciences, Rm. 165, free. 


Radio— The KZSC Jazz Co-op presents Contem- 
porary Trends in Big Band Jazz, at 7 pm on 
KZSC, 88.1 FM. . 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


The Birds and Blackmail, 7 pm, Classroom 
2, $1. (Hitchcock films) 


‘Henry V, with Sir Laurence Olivier, 7:30, 


Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


Concerts 


Folk and jazz featuring feminist musician, Rebecca 
Wave, from Tenants Harbor, Maine, will be held as 
a benefit for the Rising Moon Women’s Center. At 
the Women’s Center, 538 Seabright Ave. and is 
open for women and children only. 2 


Lectures 


Inaugural Lecture—Claude F. Bernasconi, UCSC 
professor of Chemistry, on ‘“‘The Time Scales of 
Nature’, 8 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Free. 


Meetings 


An AFSCME Local 1728 General Membership 
Meeting will be held at 7:30 pm at the Laurel 
Community Center. Parents may bring their children 
or make arrangements for childcare by calling 423- 
0230 (evenings). 


Miscellaneous 


Brown Bag Lunch with guest speaker Randy Chelsey 
from Women’s Crises Support, Noon-1 pm, Kerr 
Hall, Rm. 212. 


Cross-country ski equipment workshop. Learn about 
waxing, techniques, etc. Bring your skis or just 
come to learn. 7-10 pm, Activity Bldg., East Field 
House. Call x2806 to sign up. Free. 


Matting/framing workshop. A local artist will share 
his talents with you and show techniques for 
framing and matting. Enjoy the art and create for 
yourself. 7-10 pm, Kresge Craft Rm. Free. Call 
x2806 to sign up. 


ANNOUNCING A NEW SERVICE: THE 
COWELL CENTER AND THE MERRILL 
CONNECTION. These centers are an attempt to 
make various student services more accessible and 
visible to Cowell and Meriill students, staff, and 
faculty. At Cowell, it is an office located within the 
main college office, room 117, and includes finan- 
cial aid peer counseling. writing tutors, career and 
vocational counseling, an officer from the registrar, 
academic peer advising and general counseling. At 
Merrill, the office is across from the steno pool, and 
includes financial aid peer advising, academic peer 
advising and tutoring, career and vocational coun- 
seling, and general counseling. Most of people 
involved will be available on a drop-in, basis. 


A TWO-DAY CONFERENCE, ‘Women and 
Faith: A Jewish and Christian Dialogue,” will be 
held on January 28 and 29 at Merrill College on the 
University of California, Santa Cruz campus. Spon- 
sored by the University Religious Council, the 
objectve of the conference is to explore the relation- 
ships between Christianity and women, and Judaism 
and women. UCSC students Wendy Weiss, Jennifer 
Colby and Kathy Stopol will act as moderators. 
Resource people who will lead the discussion 
groups are Laura Geller, ordained rabbi and Hillel 
director at the University of Southern California; 
Adina Greenstein, wife of a traditional rabbi active 
in the Lubuvitch Hasidic community; Sharon 
Gallagher, writer for Radix, a Catholic magazine, 
Jennifer Kopecne, representing the Catholic cam- 
pus ministry, University of Santa Clara; and 
Rosemary Ellmer, chaplain, Dominican Hospital 
in Santa Cruz. 


THE CHANCELLOR HAS established an initial 
set of awards for outstanding student creations, of 
$100 each. Nominations will be made during the 
period of April 1-May 15. 


UNIVERSITY CHORUS director, Ed Houghton 
announced immediate openings for new members 
by audition or by special class (no audition). 
Experienced singers and beginners are welcome, 
students, faculty, and staff included. For beginners, 
Houghton will offer a special class (M and W, 1 :00- 
2:15) in basic music reading and in help with chorus 
assignments. This is a unique opportunity which is 
designed to help those who wish to sing but who lack 
musical skills and experience. Members of the class 
will participate in regular chorus rehearsals (CT. 
7:15-9:45 p.m., Perf. Arts Concert Hall) and will 
qualify for credit in Spring Quarter. Experienced 
musicians and singers should attend the next regular 
rehearsal, Tues. Jan. 30, and sign up for an audition 
at that time. Beginners should attend the first class, 
Mon., Jan. 29, at 1:00 p.m. in Perf. Arts J 102. 


SELECTED WORKS of Leonard Baskin will be 
exhibited on the main floor and in the Special 
Collections room on the third floor of the McHenry 
Library at the University of California, Santa Cruz 
through February 18. The show will include wood- 
cuts, etchings, wood engravings, books from Baskin’s 
own Gehenna Press and publications illustrated by 
the artist. 


THE NEXT TWO DATES for the Psychology 
Entrance Exam are: Friday, March 2 and Friday, 
April 21. Anyone wishing to take the March 2nd 
exam should sign up immediately in the Psychology 
Board Office, or call Debbie at 429-2002. 


COWELL CULTURE BREAK begins today. The 
theme is the * Arabian Nights.”’ Most of the events are 
free, but check them out. 


FINANCIAL AID DEADLINE. The deadline 
for applying for financial aid and/or scholarships for 
1979-80 is February |, 1979. Application packets 
are available in the Office of Financial Aid, 301 
Applied Sciences. 


A BANANA SLUG EXHIBIT will be on display 
at the Santa Cruz City Museum, | 305 East Cliff Dr., 
Santa Cruz, through February 8. Museum hours are 
10-5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday. Call 429-3773. 
for more information. 


THE UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND 
LECTURES will present a five-week series by 
documentary filmmaker Frederick Wiseman in- 
cluding a guest lecture by the highly respected 
independent filmmaker. January 28, Wiseman gives 


us “an horrifically beautiful study of life in a center of 2 


succor and mercy” with the showing of “Hospital.” 
On February 4, “Juvenile Court” offers some start- 
ling and grim glances of the justice system provided 
for the adolescent offender. “Sinai Field Mission,” 
Wiseman’s newest documentary, is scheduled for 
February 11. The series will conclude on February 
16 with a lecture by Wiseman and a showing of his 
first and most controversial film, “Titicut Follies,” 
abou life in a hospital for the criminally insane. 


THE 2nd ANNUAL STEVENSON UNDER- 
GRADUATE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications should include a complete statement of 
the project, a detailed budget. and other funding 
possibilities, and the names of faculty members who 
would support your project proposal. Grants totalling 
$500.00 will be made to Stevenson students (priority 
will be given to Seniors) in support of academic 
research projects. 


AN OVERNIGHT FIELD TRIP to Los Banos 
National Wildlife Refuge by the Santa Cruz Bird 
Club in conjunction with Monterey Audubon Society 
Jan. 27-28 will be led by Anne-Lise Hansen. For 
more info call 688-]248. 


REGISTRATION FOR SRING SEMESTER 
classes at Cabrillo College will take place in the 
college center on Monday through Friday, January 
22-26. Times are 8:30 to 11 a.m. and 1:30 to 3:30 
p.m. daily, and from 6 to 7:30 p.m. on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. For more info call 425-6201 or 
688-2075. 


FIELD WORK IN PSYCHOLOGY. There will 
be three required preparation seminars for students 
interested in field work credit through the Psychology 
Field Work Program. These Winter seminars are for 
students interested in doing field work for credit, 
Spring 1979 and will be held in Room 212—Clark 
Kerr Hall. January 25, 8:30-10:00 a.m.; February 2, 
3:30-5:00 p.m.; February 15, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 


A WOMEN’S JUDO CLASS FOR BEGIN- 
NERS will start on Monday, February 5, at the 
Laurel Community Center, Classes will meet for four 
weeks, Monday and Thursday evenings from 7:30 to 
8:30 p.m. The instructor is Kathy Quinn, Ist degree 
black belt. The class is sponsored by the Santa Cruz 
Parks and Recreation Dept., and will cost $9.00 for 
the for weeks. For more information call 429-3777. 


DANFORTH FELLOWSHIP INFORMA- 
TION. Interested in graduate school? Thinking 
about a career in college teaching? Need financial 
assistance? The Danforth is a prestigious award 
that pays a stipend, tuition and fees for four years of 
graduate study. Current sophomores, juniors and 
graduate students are particularly urged to attend. 
The session will be held on Thursday, February 8, 
7:30°p.m., Oakes Coffee House (refreshments 
provided). The featured speaker will be the Vice 
President of the Danforth Foundation. Call Ileen 
x2480 for further information. 


ALL-CAL SPRING CARNIVAL to Park City, 
Utah during spring break, March 24-30. Costs 
include transportation, lodging, lift tickets, ski races, 
and social gatherings. Bus/Condo'$208; Air/Condo 

_ $268. Sign ups start Moriday, January 29 at P.E. 
Office. Call x2806 for more info. 


REG FEE STUDY WINNERS! Prize winning 
numbers in the drawing for the Student Services 


Reg Fee Study are #5926 ($200). #1498 ($50). 
and #$5566 ($50). Students holding winning sur- 
vey number stubs, please call x2709 by Thurs.. 
Feb. | st to arrange to collect your prize. If prizes are 
not claimed by that date, alternate numbers will be 
drawn, so keep your survey number stubs! Many 
thanks to all of your who participated in this study. 
If you haven’t yet completed your survey, please do 
so and send it in so we can have a truly representa- 
tive sample of student opinion. 


PSYCHOLOGY COLLOQUIUM: Dr. Henry 
Alker will speak on “Empirical Studies of Humanist 
Ideology,’ Monday, January 29, at 1:00 p.m. in 
499 Kerr Hall. Dr. Alker is currently an Associate 
Professor at the Humanistic Psychology Institute in 
San Francisco and is a candidate for the Board’s 
social/humanistic position. Undergraduates are in- 
vited to meet informally with Dr. Alker at 4:45 p.m. 
in 467 Kerr Hall on Monday, January 29. 


POSITIONS OFF-CAMPUS: On Monday, Feb. 
5th, Claire Jenkins with Western Campus Inc. will 
be conducting interviews to fill positions at River 
May Ranch. Positions available include camp 
counselors, senior life savers, sailing instructors, 
nurse’s aide, drivers, and many more. For interview 
and/or further information, see Sharon is Student 
Employment (Rm. 125, Central Services) or call 
x4124. ° 


LITERATURE SENIOR ORAL EXAM IN- 
FORMATION: Bibliographies due on Monday, 
January 29 in the Literature Board Office. 


*THE DEADLINE to apply for entrance into the 


Natural History Pathway, Planning and Public 
Policy Pathway and the Environmental Studies 
Individual program is Thursday, January 25 at 
5:00 p.m. Please leave applications with Juanita 
Nama, 317 Clark Kerr Hall. For further informa- 
tion call x2104. 


DEADLINE: Calendar and Announcements to 
be included in City on a Hill Press must be in the 
Master Calendar Office by 12 noon on Fridays. 
(Located above the Whole Earth Restaurant in the 
Campus Activities Office) 


HOLISTIC HEALTH RELAXATION 


_ GROUP: This group will meet once a week for four 


sessions with the aim of reducing tensions and 


"creating a center of calmness. It is designed for who 


have stress related problems, musculo-skeletal dif- 
ficulties, or ayone interested in exploring relaxation 
techniques. We will be using exercises based on 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan, Tibetan Buddhism, and Tradi- 
tional Chinese Acupuncture to work on the whole 
Body-Mind-Spirit and create a more harmonious 
flow of energy. To begin January 25th from 3 p.m. to 
5 p.m. for four consecutive Thursdays, course fee 
$12 If intersted contact: Gary Dolowich, M.C. at 
429-2211 or show up at the Health Center Confer- 
ence Room for our first meeting. 


WANT TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
FUTURE OF UCSC? Get in touch with the 
student-to-student Recruitment Cooperative Pro- 
ject at 2160. Merrill B-207. 
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Letters continued 


(everything short of walking onto the pro- 
perty); conversion feasibility studies of the 
Diablo Canyon Nuclear Power Plant; and 
an analysis of the economics of nuclear 
power (with supply and demand, tco!). 
These are only the projects to which I was 
exposed or in which I participated. I.am 
not the only person in said organization. 
I will conclude by saying that there is 
ample reason for me to receive academic 
credit for working with PNFF. More gen- 
erally, student work should not be limited 
to the classroom or laboratory. Nor should 
it be limited to.a selective list of ‘“‘aca- 
demic” agencies outside the University. 
Carry-on! 
Dan Haifley 
Kresge College 


THEN CAME 
MCKENZIE 
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Dear Editor: 
Thank you—from this little band of 


City on a Hill Press — 25 January, 1979 
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1201 Soquel Ave. 
(Next to the Rio Theatre 
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crazies—for last week’s article about 
Cooperative Education. Chris Marlowe 
did a fine job of conveying the charac- 
teristically megalomaniacal spirit of the 
program—a spirit which has been amply 
justified by the experiences of our interns. 


There is one fundamental error in the 
article, though, which worries this writer 
deeply. I have never worked alone in this 
program. 

In the beginning was Cooperative 
Education’s founding father, Paul Nie- 
banck, and a small but dedicated group of 
College Eight-ers. Then came me. Then, 
only a month later, came the best decision I 
have yet made—hiring Jewel DeMoss, 
currently Assistant Director. Then came 
an absolutely wonderful bunch of students, 
who became our first interns. And we went 
on from there, to be gifted with evermore 
superstars: Kristie Kesel and Stephanie 
Coulter, who were and are very much more 
than assistants to anyone; a truly enlight- 
ened group of faculty and staff; some 
inspired employers; and, best of all, lots 
and lots of fine people who happened to be 
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SUNN 


COMPREHENSION 
TRAINING 


COURSE OFFERED BY THE INSTITUTE OF 
READING DEVELOPMENT. 

We teach poor readers to be good readers, good 
readers to be excellent readers. 

* doubles your present reading speed 

* doubles or quadruples your reading speed 


CLASSES START FEBRUARY 6th & 7th 
Sign up at the UCSC Bookstore or call 
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YSIDE 


CAFES 
RESTAURANT 


expresso, beer, wine 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Breakfast 7 am - 1 pm (closed Tuesday) 
Dinners 5:30 - 10:00 ~ 


students and become interns. 

Perhaps the program, without me, would 
not be quite the success it is—certainly it 
would not be any sort of success at all (or 
even be) without the extraordinary team I 
have mentioned above. 

Thank you, again, for the article—and 
thank you for correcting its error. 

Sincerely 
F. Ellis McKenzie 
Director 


SHUTTLE RIP 


Dear Campus Shuttle Users: 

And all you unfortunate bicyclists. As 
you may know, the shuttle was terminated 
Friday, January 19. 

I thought that was a very important 
service: symbolically, for the spirit of this 
campus, as well as practically, for encour- 
aging use of alternative forms of transporta- 
tion. The decision to stop the shuttle 
appears directly contradictory to the ex- 


Now Serving 


DINNERS 


415 SEABRIGHT 
NEAR MURRAY 


Wed. - Sat. 
426-5558 


SERVICE! 


24-HOUR SERVICE! 


On Any Roll of Color Print 
Film (c-41) Left Off Before 2 


pressed campus policy to encourage alter- 
native, ecological and sound transportation. 


Lack of funds? I don’t know why some of 
the funds from all those parking fines and 
steep parking fees could not have gone 
toward supporting the shuttle system. 


But even given the fact that so many 
services are suffering cuts, surely there 
must be alternatives to throwing the shuttle 
(and others) out entirely. 

I would propose a volunteer driver force 
to keep the shuttle going, at least part time. 
I offer my own services as a shuttle driver. 

If you are interested in volunteering time 
or would simply like to see the shuttle 
resumed, make your views known by con- 
tacting the office of Peter Wilson, Room 
206, Central Services. 

If you are interested in the idea of a 
volunteer shuttle driving program, you can 
also contact me at 423-9843, or through 
College Eight Box 353. Surely, if there is 
enough interest, the shuttle can be resumed. 

Sincerely, 
Rick Macleod 


SOLOFf Red Dot Sale Until 
Feb. 1st. Now Accepting Men 
& Women’s Winter Clothes 
On Consignment. 


1503 Mission Street 
(near McDonald’s) 
426-2753 
Open 11 a.m.-4:30 Daily 
Except Sunday 


p.m. Sunday thru Thursday. 
GET IT BACK THE NEXT 
DAY! 

Get a matching Roll of Color 
Print Film For Every Roll of 
Color Print Film Left Off for 
iirc ae 


SERVICE! We will BUY BACK any 


ictures that you don’t like! 


color print film) 


AT MISHAN PHOTO WE LIKE 
TO HELP—JUST ASK! 


1330mission st. 

santa cruz, ca. 
University bus; 
buses leaving 

every 15 minutes. 


SERVICE! 


University to Transit Center; 
then Live Oak or 41st Express 
buses, leaving every 15 minutes. 
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HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BY MAIL - send 
sample and cash, check, or money order for $5.00 
to B. Krieger, 90 Day Street, H19, Clifton, New 
Jersey 07011. MENSA member. 


E. LYN PROFESSIONAL TYPING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric—choice of type styles. Westside 
‘going Mon. 3:15-4:45. Autobiographical-6 wks. 


a 


_STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE 
SECRETARIAL. Quality Typing, Editing, Rewrite, 
etc. 104 Magnolia Street/ 425-1105 Mon-Fri 7:30- 
5:30. Saturdays by Appointment. 


on campus 
interviews 


Thurs ay, 
February 8 


To schedule appointments with our TANDEM 
representatives, contact your College 
Placement Office immediately. 


RIDE WANTED from Santa Cruz to Berkeley 
Monday mornings to arrive for 9 a.m. class. Will 
share expenses. (408) 427-0681, 429-2005. 


VEHICLES 


3/4 TON DODGE Powerwagon, 4 wheel drive, 
rebuilt engine, hypoid axle, Bauden bumper, and 
much more. Call 423-4394. $1,650.00. 


1964 VW w/ sunroof, AM-FM, new brakes, new 
engine (5,000 miles). $900/offer. 476-9719. 


oftwar 
development 
opportunities 


There's an exciting, growing young firm, ideally located on the SAN FRANCISCO 
PENINSULA, with the kind of career opportunities you should consider before 


effective method for developing relative pitch-very 
helpful in Harmony and Ear-training classes. Kevin 
423-1545 


TRAVEL 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service - 


travel agency representing ALL charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, & 
luggage, student tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail 


. Passes, Youth hostel cards, work abroad, insurance. 


Managed by UCSC ’73 alum. #30 in the Old Sash 
Mill—a five minute walk from the Mall—or call 
425-7822. 


making any decision about your future. . . 


TANDEM computers 


TANDEM has designed and built the first multiple processor system which provides 
fault tolerant computing that we call NonStop™ — with no penalties in the speed, 
capacity, throughput or memory utilization of the system. 


The TANDEM NonStop™ System has endless applications — credit verification, 
bank deposits and withdrawals, fund transfers, order processing and inventory 
control, medical systems, retail sales, theatre and sports ticketing, hotel and motel 


reservations — and more! 
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Fe. 
The Camera Shop 
Fa 


& student end faculty discount 
t 24 hour service on photo 


finishing. 
tf we do our own black and 
white processing 3Smm. 
aaa 
‘Tee Camera Shep 
open dally 9-5 SGeturdeys 10-2 
119 Walnut Ave. Senta Cruz 423-7103 


Become involved in the development of operat- 
; , software ing systems, compilers, data base systems, data 
; communications software, and hardware diag- 
development nostics. Opportunities for individuals with BS, 


MS (or PhD candidates) in Computer Science. 


TANDEM 


COMPUTERS 


19333 Valico Parkway 
Cupertino, CA 95014 
408/996-6000 

We are an equal opportunity employer. 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
—_—— 


co || Here to serve all your cycling 4 
AW fs vi y ° be 
sags with a wealth of advice VERGIOS: BINDING Dry 
and experience. ON CAMPUS | | | 
ees _ AT COMPETITIVE PRICES  KIM’S HOFBRAU 
ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME | open daily 11 amr 9 pm 
DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS 1723 Soquel Avenue Santa Cruz 
| non-profit & self-supporting 426/2555 


McHENRY LIBRARY 429-2919 


T EOOD_CLOSE TO CAMPUS | FREE: A bottle of champagne 
| with your birthday dinnert 


the 
7 | Ce ter | , TRY OUR STEAK: It is the 
CYC. ¢g y] FOODS biggest steak in the county! 
1420 Mission St. EP. Sere bene aioe cre rennee ene L | OUR SPECIALTY: TERIYAKI 
ee ge | STEAK-—& chicken on weekends... 


2324 Mission Street ae = ) 
In the Linda Vista Center i 


City on a Hill Press — 25 January, 1979 


PURE ENTERTAINMENT! 
Serving a cariety of 
Continental & American delights. 


Thu. 1/25 Comedy $2 

Fri. 1/26 JAMES LEE STANLEY $3 
Sat. 1/27 DAVE VAN RONK $5 
Mon. 1/29 RICHIE HAVENS $7 


SANTA CRUZ 


ELECTRONICS 


A Complete Line 
of Electronic Parts 
MON.-FRI 9-6 716 FREDERICK ST. 
SAT.9-3. SANTACRUZ 423/1140 
REPLACEMENT PARTS 
FOR INDUSTRY, 


uv  SANTA CRUZ THE CONSUMER, | , 
bees a pas Ucar aoe AND THE HOBBYIST BOR pemige 
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